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In Brief 



News of Conservation Policy, Off-Farm Income & 
Ag Industry Jobs, & Rice Imports by Japan 



Agricultural Economy 

Off-farm income is key: USDA's pre- 
liminary estimate of average farm house- 
hold income In 1992— $40,068— 
indicates nearly 90 percent coming from 
off-farm sources. The structure of the 
farm industry partly explains the large 
role of off-farm income. Most US, 
farms are small, and these farm operator 
households depend almost entirely on off- 
farm income. 

However, even in households with half a 
million dollars or more in farm sales, one- 
third of total household income comes 
from off-farm sources. For the majority 
of farm households, rural economic de- 
velopment efforts are increasingly impor- 
tant A growing local economy allows 
these households to improve their off- 
farm earnings, which in many cases 
makes the difference between low and 
adequate household income. 

Rural Development 

Ag industry jobs decline: By 1990, only 
about one-quarter of U.S. counties were 
high agriculture-employment counties, 
according to USDA's Economic Re- 
search Service. This was down from 
1 975, when over 40 percent of counties 
fell into this category — having at least 25 
percent of their total employment in farm- 
ing and its closely related industries. 

Labor saving technology continues to 
erode jobs in farm production, and auto- 
mation may impede further employment 
growth in industries processing farm 
products. New industrial uses for farm 
commodities — ethanol, soy-oil ink, and 
biodiesel fuel, for example — may help 
sustain jobs in the farm sector. However, 
development of nonagricultural busi- 
nesses in rural areas is critical for increas- 
ing jobs in high ag-employment counties. 

World Agriculture & Trade 

Japan to buy foreign rice: Japan's vir- 
tual ban on rice imports may give way, 
at least temporarily, to the realities of 




weather and low domestic stocks. 
USDA estimates that Japan, faced with a 
poor 1 993 rice crop, will import about 
1 .6 million metric tons of rice by the end 

of 1994. 

Japanese consumers prefer japonica rice, 
which normally accounts for less than 15 
percent of the world rice market How- 
ever, the impact on world prices is ex- 
pected to be substantial because Japan's 
import needs are likely to exceed readily 
available japonica supplies from the two 
principal exporters of high-quality japon- 
ic^ Australia and the U.S. This could 
trigger a significant price spillover in the 
indica market, which accounts for the 
bulk of world trade, and in the lower 
quality japonica market. Rice prices are 
already skyrocketing in anticipation of 
substantial tightening of exportable 
supplies by the end of 1993/94. 

EC exchange rate bands widen: The 
European Community* s (EC) new ex- 
change rate system, adopted on August 
2, 1993. could have mixed results for 
TXS.-EC trade. Most EC currencies are 
now allowed to vary within wider bands 
around their central exchange rates. 
Because central banks in EC countries 



no longer have to maintain high nominal 
interest rates to keep currency values 
within a narrow range, interest rates can 
be allowed to fall 

In the short run, lower interest rates in 
the EC should weaken EC currencies 
relative to the dollar and the yen, tending 
to dampen EC imports and boost its ex- 
ports. In the longer term, lower interest 
rates should spur economic growth, rais- 
ing the EC's demand for imports. 

Commodity Spotlight 

Sweetpotatoes — beyond the holidays: 
Sweetpotato demand peaks each year in 
November as the Thanksgiving holiday 
approaches. However, this highly nutri- 
tious vegetable is generally not a main- 
stay in the American diet. At about 4J 
pounds per person, annual consumption 
of sweetpotatoes is far lower than for ma- 
jor vegetables such as potatoes ami toma- 
toes. The key to market expansion for 
sweetpotatoes — beyond the holiday and 
Southern niche — is their high nutritional 
quality, as healthful new cuisines are de- 
veloped and the government expands ef- 
forts to promote nutritional earing 
patterns. 

Environment & Resources 

Conservation policy changing: Public 
concerns over adverse environmental ef- 
fects of agriculture are influencing con- 
servation policy in general as well as 
agricultural policy in particular. Pressure 
for continued decrease in the level of ag- 
ricultural price and income supports is 
also affecting conservation policy. 

Maintaining the current level of conserva- 
tion programs in the next farm bill will 
be difficult. Two approaches to agricul- 
tural and environmental poKcy will likely 
receive greater consideration: increased 
reliance on command-and-controt meas- 
ures (regulation), such as chemical bans, 
taxes, and fines, and use of environ- 
mental stewardship payments to reward 
environmental performance. - 
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Prime Indicators 
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Off -Farm 
Income Plays 
Pivotal Role 



The increasing dependence of farm 
families on off-farm income pre- 
dicted in the 1980 USDA report 
Fewer, Larger Farms by Year 2000 is 
borne out by preliminary estimates of 
farm operator household income in 1992, ' 
Of the $40,068 average, almost 90 per- 
cent came from off-farm sources. 

The structure of the farm industry partly 
explains the large role of off-farm in- 
come. Although concentration of agricul- 
tural activities among large-scale farms 
continues, the U.S. still has numerous 
small farms. About 1 .7 million of the na- 
tion's 2.1 million farm households oper- 
ate small farms, and many of these 
households depend almost entirely on off* 
farm income. 

Most off-farm income of farm house- 
holds comes from wages and salaries or 
from off-farm businesses. In two -thirds 
of farm operator households, either or 
both the farm operator and spouse earned 
off-farm wage and salary income. Other 
sources of nonfarm income include inter* 
est, dividends, and Social Security. 



The larger the farm, the less likely the 
farm operator is to have a major occupa- 
tion off the farm, and the less likely the 

1 household will depend on off-farm in- 
come. However, even in farm house- 
holds with half a million dollars or more 

; in farm sales, one-third of total house- 
hold income is from off-farm sources. 

Total cash income of individual house- 
holds in 1992 varied widely — and 8 per- 
cent actually lost money at the household 
level. Another 42 percent received posi- 
tive income of $28,846 or less. Only 30 
percent received more than the average 
of $40,068. 

Income Averages Mask 
Farm-Sector Diversity 

Income earned from farm sales also var- 
ied among farm households in 1992, and 
average farm income estimates mask the 
diversity of farming. The average in- 
come figure combines the earnings of 
people who are full-time operators of 
very large farms with those who farm 
part-time and depend mainly on off-farm 
income. Farm types also differ in their 



ability to generate farm income. Aver- 
age income combines the receipts of a 

household managing a small apple or- 
chard in New York, for example, with 
one operating a large feedlot in Texas. 

To account at least partially for the diver- 
sity of farming, three mutually exclusive 
groups of farm households have been 
identified. The first major category — 
commercial farms — contains households 
whose operators identify farming as their 
major occupation and earn at least 
$50,000 in gross farm sales. Households 
with noncommercial-sized farms were 
split into two categories — those with at 
least $15,000 in total household in- 
come- — viable noncommercial farms — 
and those under $15,000 — low-income 
farms. 

Even Commercial Farms 
Draw Off-Farm Income 

In 1992, 24 percent of households oper- 
ated farms ihat were large enough to po- 
tentially support the family ($50,000 or 
more in gross sales) and to require sub- 
stantial time from the operator. These 
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fuil-time commercial farms account for 
most U.S. farm production, and received 
75 percent of 1992 direct government 
farm program payments. Within the 
commercial farm group are large and 
small categories based on whether or not 
they make sales of $250,000 or more. 
Average farm net worth of large commer- 
cial farms was over $1 million, double 
that for small commercial farms. 

Households operating commercial farms 
do well economically on average. Ap- 
proximately 72 percent of large and 
small commercial farms are in favorable 
financial positions, with positive income 
and low debt/asset ratios- Commercial 
farm households received higher average 
farm income and higher average returns 
on assets and equity than other farm cate- 
gories. Small commercial farms contrib- 
ute $ 17.373 to household income on 
average, and large commercial farms con- 
tribute over $63,000, 

Yet even in the commercial group. 22 
percent of the large commercial farms 
and 26 percent of small commercial 
farms lost money farming in 1992. Be- 
cause of farm losses, approximately 24 
percent of households in the large com- 
mercial farm category and 32 percent of 
households running small commercial 
farms had low household income. If 
these farms are losing money on a contin- 
ual basis, they may be at risk of going 
out of business or reorganizing the busi- 
ness structure. 

The farm work that household members 
perform on commercial farms often 
leaves little time for off-farm employ- 
ment. AImost6l percent of full-time 
commercial farming households received 
more income from farming than from off- 
farm sources. But even for the largest 
farms, off-farm income is a significant 
portion of total household income. 
About half of the households had some- 
one earning money from a job or busi- 
ness off the farm. Households operating 
small commercial farms received about 
50 percent of household income from off- 
farm sources* And even the large com- 
mercial farms received 30 percent of 
their household income from nonfarm 
sources. 



Criteria for Farm 
Categories 






Data from USDA's 1992 Farm 
Costs and Returns Survey were 
used to assign farms to one of three 
categories in this article. Farms in 
sach category meet both criteria 
that describe the group. 



"Commercial ' 'farm : 






m farm operator reports farming 

as the major occupation; and 






• gross form sales are at least 
$50,000. 

1 r tabie "noncom mercial" farm : 

• lacks one or both of "commer- 
cial" criteria; and 

• household income amounts to 
at Least $15,000. 

lj>w-inCome farm: 

• lacksoneorbothof'commer- 
ciaT criteria; and 



I 



• household income amounts to 
less than $15,000. 




Commercial farms are concentrated in 
the Midwest, where cash grain and dairy 
commodities are more prevalent. But 
many of the largest commercial farms are 
in the West and produce crops such as 
fruits, vegetables, and cottorL Commer- 
cial operators tend to be younger and to 
have more education than other farm op- 
erators. 

Viable Noncommercial 
Farms & Off-Farm Income 

The 54 percent of farm operator house- 
holds in the group of viable concommer- 
cial farms are viable because of their 
success in off-farm occupations. These 
households lost an average of $8 1 7 farm- 
ing in 1992, but their off-farm income 
brought average household income to 



over $50,000. Most of the operators of 
viable noncommercial farms spend the 
majority of their work time in occupa- 
tions other than farming — and as a group 
they contribute a minority of total U.S. 
farm production. Seventy percent of the 
operators do not consider farming their 
major occupation. 

Many of the farms in this category are op- 
erated as small part-time businesses. 
While their farm net worth was over 
$200,000— almost double thai for all 
U.S. households— it is only half as much 
as for the smallest commercial farms. In 
1992, most of these households, 63 per- 
cent, lost money farming, although a 
handful earned even more than $50,000 
in net farm income. 

About 80 percent of average household 
income came from wages, salaries, or an 
off-farm business. Another 21 percent 
was unearned income from returns on in- 
vestments, Social Security, and other off- 
farm sources. Off-farm income can 
exceed total household income since it 
offsets negative farm income in these 
households. 

Viable noncommerical farms are concen- 
trated in the South, and over half special™ 
ize in livestock production, The oper- 
ators are well educated; 22 percent had at 
least some college education and an addi- 
tional 21 percent hold a college degree. 

Most Low-Income Farms 
In South & Midwest 

Some farm operator households have nei- 
ther the farm assets to generate sufficient 
income to support a family, nor the op- 
pon unity to combine farm and nonfarm 
sources of income successfully. Twenty- 
two percent of households were in this 
low-income category, with combined in- 
come sources below $15,000 (approxi- 
mately the poverty threshold for a family 
of four). These households lost $7,334 
on average on their farm operation. Off- 
farm income was only $1 1,550 on aver- 
age, bringing average household income 
to only $4,216. 
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Their farms are small whether measured 
by acreage, sales, or net worth. Only 32 
percent of the farms were in a favorable 
financial position with positive net in- 
comes and low debt. 

Even though many low-income farm op- 
erators were committed to farming as 
their major occupation, their Labor on the 
farm did not bring adequate income to 
their households. However, while cur- 
rent income is low, these operator house- 
holds have a store of wealth in the farm 
business. Farm net worth for this group 
was $230,626, compared with approxi- 
mately $100,000 tor all U.S. households. 

Operators in this group were older and 

had less formal education than other farm 
operators, limiting their off-farm opportu- 
nities. Fewer farm operators and mem- 
bers of these households reported 
performing off-farm work than commer- 
cial and viable noncommercial farm op- 
erators and household members. Most 
low-income farms are located in the 
South (46 percent of the total) and in the 
Midwest (35 percent), 



The situation of these households raises 
the question of why they remain if they 
are not making a living at farming. 
Some may stay because they prefer a ru- 
ral lifestyle. Cash requirements to pay 
off-farm debt and cover living expenses 
are generally low for this group. Alterna- 
tives to farming, such as moving into a 
metropolitan area, may be even less fi- 
nancially rewarding, given their limited 
education and training. 

The Role of 
Rural Development 

Traditional farm commodity programs 
are most likely to have an impact on 
households running commercial farms 
and specializing in program commodi- 
ties. Economic development in rural 
areas is probably most important to the 
noncommercial farm households. A 
growing local economy allows these 
households to improve their off-farm 
earnings, which in many cases makes the 
difference between low and adequate 
household income. 



The Midwest Accounts for Largest Shore of Agricuffural Production 
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Rural development might also help low- 
income households find work off the 
farm. Policies directed at farm produc- 
tion or rural job development are un- 
likely to help elderly low-income farm 
operators. Programs to increase human 
capital and rural development could, 
however, allow younger operators to sup- 
plement their income by working off the 
farm, 

[Janet Perry and Bob Hoppe (202) 219- 
0807] as 



Field Crops 
Overview 



Major field Crops are maturing at sub- 
stantially different rates across regions. 
Harvest of feed grains is behind sched- 
ule in the Midwest and Northern Plains 
due to late plantings and heavy rains dur- 
ing the growing season. Oilseeds in the 
Southeast have matured ahead of sched- 
ule due to stress from drought. 

The corn production precast is down 2.5 
billion bushels from last year. Sorghum* 
barley, and oat production are also 
down. Wheat is down slightly from last 
year as lower yields more than offset an 
increase in harvested acres. Soybean 
production suffered from wet weather in 
the Midwest, while peanut production 
was reduced by drought in the Southeast. 
Both harvested acres and yield are down 
for rice, resulting in lower forecast pro- 
duction. Cotton acreage increased, off- 
setting modest yield declines, and 
production is up from 1992/93. 

Domestic Outlook- 
October Projections 
For 1 993/94 

Feed Grain 
Production Down 

Total feed grain production In 1993/94 is 
down 26 percent from last year. Feed 
grain ending stocks are forecast tighter 
due to smaller supplies coupled with a 

relatively modest decline in use. Corn 
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Corn Price To Rise with Smaller Feed Grain Crops 
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production is down from a year earlier, 
as are sorghum, barley, and oats produc- 
tion. 

• Harvested corn acreage is down 9 
million acres, and yield has fallen 16 
percent from 1992/93. The produc- 
tion forecast for 1993/94 is 7 billion 
bushels, 27 percent below last year. 
Even with increased carryin stocks, 
total com supply is down 14 percent 
from 1992/93. 

• Sorghum harvested area is down 20 
percent, and combined with lower 
forecast yield per acre, will result in 
lower production for 1993/94. Fore- 
cast production of 63.9 million bush- 
els is 28 percent below 1992/93 
production. 

• Lower barley acreage and yields will 
likely result in production of 416 
million bushels, down 9 percent 
from a year earlier. Oats production 
dropped 29 percent, to 208 million 
bushels, in 1993/94. 



• Total feed grain use is down from 
1992/93. However, the production 

decline outweighs the fail in use, re- 
sulting in a forecast for smaller end- 
ing stocks — 46 percent below last 
year, Domestic com use is projected 
down 3 percent from a year earlier. 
The stocks-to-use ratio for corn is 
13.6 percent, compared with 24.9 in 
1992/93. 

• The com farm price is forecast be- 
tween $2.20 and $2.60 per bushel. 

• The U.S. corn crop was 22 percent 
harvested as of October 17. This 
compares with a historical average 
of 51 percent harvested this time of 
year. Crop condition was 46 percent 
good to excellent, with 18 percent 
poor to very poor. This time last 
year only 4 percent was in poor to 
very poor condition 

Wheat Output 
Varies by Class 

Although harvested acreage is up from 
last year, a drop in average yield is result- 



ing in total wheat production forecast 
slightly below 1992/93 levels. However, 
changes in production vary by class. Pro- 
duction of soft red, hard spring, and du- 
rum wheat are down, while hard winter 
and white wheat production are up. 

• Total wheat production is estimated 
at 2.4 billion bushels for 1993/94, 
down 37 million bushels from a year 
earlier. The decline in production is 
due to a 1-bushel-per-acre decrease 
in average yield outweighing a small 
increase in harvested area. 

• While total domestic use of wheat is 
projected to be 1.2 billion bushels in 
1993/94, up 8 percent exports are 
forecast well below last year* This 
will contribute to higher ending 
stocks. The stocks-to-use ratio is 
forecast to be 30 percent, compared 
with 21 percent in 1992/93. 

• Average farm price is forecast be- 
tween $2.75 and $3.05 per bushel 
This is below last year's estimate of 
$3.24 per bushel. 

• Winter wheat planting for the 
1994/95 season was 80 percent com- 
plete as of October 37. Fifty-seven 
percent of wheat acreage had 
emerged, compared with 58 percent 
a year earlier. 

Rain & Drought 
Cut Soybean Crop 

Soybean production in 1993/94 is pro- 
jected down due to heavy rains and flood- 
ing in the Midwest and drought in the 
Southeast, Average yield is forecast 
down 10 percent, compounding the ef- 
fect of lost or abandoned acreage. 

• Harvested acreage fell from 58.2 mil- 
lion acres in 1992/93 to 56 million 

in 1 993/94. Acreage lost or aban- 
doned amounted to 59 percent of 
planted area, compared with 1 9 
percent in 1992/93. 

• Soybean production is forecast to be 

1.9 billion bushels in 1993/94, down 
14 percent from 1992/93. 
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Although total soybean use is pro- 
jected down in 1993/94, the decline 
in production is expected to out- 
weigh the drop In use, resulting in 
Lower ending stocks. The stocks lo- 
use ratio is forecast to be 10 percent. 

The soybean harvest was 57 percent 
complete as of October 17. Ninety- 
two percent of acreage showed leaf 
drop. 

As of October 1 7, 47 percent of the 
soybean crop was rated good to ex- 
cellent, compared with 79 percent 
last year. Soybeans in poor to very 
poor condition accounted for 13 per- 



cent of the crop, compared with 2 
percent last year. 

Rice Output Down, 
Stocks Tighten 

With smaller area and lower average 
yield, U.S. rice production is projected 
down from last year's near- record crop. 
The combination of lower production 
and increased demand has tightened fore- 
cast ending stocks. 

• Harvested area is projected to drop 
from the near-record 3-1 million 
acres in 1992/93 to 2.9 million in 



U.S. Field Crops-Market Outlook at a Glance 
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1993/94. Yield is down 101 pounds, 
resulting in forecast production of 
165 million cwt, well below last 
year's 179 million cwt. 

• Domestic and residual use of rice is 
forecast up, from 96.1 million cwt in 
1992/93 to 995 for the 1993/94 crop 
year. Projected exports of 87 mil- 
lion cwt are up 13 percent from last 
year. 

• A smaller supply coupled with in- 
creased use has reduced forecast end- 
ing stocks to 24.9 million cwt, down 
37 percem from 1992/93. The 
stocks -to-use ratio falls from 23 per- 
cent to 13 percent. 

• Average farm price is forecast in the 
range of $7,50 to $9 per cwt for 
1993/94, up substantially from the 
estimate of $5 .90 for last year. 

• As of October 17, 85 percentof the 
rice crop was harvested. The crop 
condition was 55 percent good to ex- 
cellent, with no acreage in poor to 
very poor condition as of October 10. 

High Cotton Acreage 
Raises Output 

Cotton production is forecast higher in 
1993/94 than a year earlier. A modest de- 
cline in average yield was outweighed by 
a large increase in harvested acreage. 
The large upswing tn production relative 
to the rise in use has resulted in a fore- 
cast of larger ending stocks, 

i Average yield is forecast at 614 
pounds per acre, down 12 percent 
from a year earlier. Total harvested 
acreage rose 19 percent from 
1992/93, to 13 million acres. Cotton 
production is forecast at 17 million 
bales, up 5 percent from last year. 

• Domestic use is forecast to rise 
slightly. Cotton exports are ex- 
pected to increase from 5.2 million 
bales in 1992/93 to6 million bales 
in 1993/94. 
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• With growth in production expected 
to outpace expansion in use, ending 
stocks should rise to 5.4 million 
bales, Thestocks-to-useratiois33 

percent, compared with 30 percent 
in 1992/93. 

• Cotton harvest was 47 percent com- 
plete as of October 17, with bolls 
opening on 92 percent of acreage. 
ITie cotton crop was rated 44 percent 
good to excellent, with only 15per- 
cent of acreage in poor or very poor- 
condition. 

Lower Yields 

Reduce Peanut Production 

The peanut crop has suffered from 
drought in the Southeast, pushing aver- 
age yield down 23 percent from last year, 
Production is forecast down from 
1992/93. 

• Peanut production is forecast to be 
33 billion pounds in 1993/94, down 
from 4.3 billion a year earlier. Har- 
vested acres are down 1 ,4 percent, 
while average yield declined from 
2,562 to 1 ,975 pounds per acre. 

• Beginning inventory, combined with 

current production, should result in 
1993/94 peanut supply of 4.6 billion 
pounds, down 1 3 percent from last 
year. 

• Domestic food use of peanuts has 
weakened in recent years primarily 
due to falling peanut butter produc- 
tion. Despite lower forecast peanut 
production for 1993/94, output is 
likely to exceed demand, posing the 
possibility for CCC oudays again 
this season, 

[Grace V. Chomo (202)219-0840] 



Global Market- 
Outlook for 1993/94 

Global Rice Market 
Tightens Dramatically 

Cool, cloudy weather during the growing 
season and throughout the summer in 
Japan reduced rice output there to the 
lowest in decades- Coupled with recent 
output reductions for India, South Korea, 
Thailand, and the U.S., this drop pulled 
global 1 993/94 rice production below 
last year. 

Because of the low outturn, Japan has in- 
dicated it will need to import rice. Japa- 
nese consumers prefer japonica rice, 
which normally accounts for less than 15 
percent of the world rice market. Ex- 
ports from the U.S< and Australia, the 
leading suppliers of japonica rice, are ex- 
pected to rise. But with Japan's needs 
likely exceeding this season's exportable 
supplies of japonica, both Japan and 
other traditional japonica buyers will 
likely purchase more indicarice this sea- 
son, raising exports from other suppliers 
as welL 

Rice prices are already skyrocketing in 
anticipation of substantial tightening of 
exportable rice supplies by the end of 
1993/94. Yearend rice stocks in the 
U.S., Australia, Thailand, Japan, Taiwan, 
and South Korea— all major exporters or 
consumers — are expected to drop to mini- 
mal levels. However, China holds large 
stocks of very low-quality rice, pre- 
viously in low demand, which could 
become more marketable in some import- 
ing countries if prices reach high levels. 

• Projected global rice production is 
down 1 percent from 1992/93- 

• Japan's projected production was re- 
cently reduced to 7.5 million tons — 
a 22-percent drop from last year's 
9.6 million. 

• Calendar 1994 world imports are 
now projected to be 14.9 million 
tons, up 900,000 tons or 6.7 percent 
from a year earlier. 



• U.S. exports will likely rise to 2.8 
million tons in calendar 1994 from 
2.5 million in 1993, 

• Global ending stocks are expected to 
drop 10 million tons, to the Lowest 
level since 1976/77. 

Wheat Demand 
Sluggish 

The world wheat situation is still charac- 
terized by weak demand and plentiful 
supplies. Output is projected above 
1992/93, with imports to decline signifi- 
cantly because of reduced purchases by 
major importers, notably the former So- 
viet Union and China. U. S. exports are 
expected to drop, but those of major com- 
peritors, except Australia* will also de- 
cline. 

• Global wheat imports are projected 
down 9 percent from 1992/93. 

• U.S. exports are projected at 30.6 
million tons, down 1 8 percent. 

Coarse Grain Demand 
Continues Weak 

Like wheat, global coarse grain imports 
are expected to be sharply lower in 
1993/94 because of less demand among 
major importers. But unlike wheat out- 
put, global coarse grain output is pro- 
jected to drop significantly because of 
the sharp drop in the US. crop. Foreign 
production is forecast up, contributing to 
lower import demand. 

Among exporters, the U.S. is expected to 
make the largest adjustment, reducing ex- 
ports sharply. Forecast changes in 
China's and Argentina's exports offset 
each other, while the Republic of South 
Africa resumes exporting after no ex- 
ports last season. 

• Global 1993/94 corn imports are pro- 
jected down 7 percent, while barley 
imports rise. 
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• US- corn exports, projected at 36 
million tons, are down 14 percent, 
and the U.S. share of world corn ex- 
ports slips to 65 percent from 70 per- 
cent last year. 

• US- barley exports are projected at 
1.8 million tons* somewhat above 
the estimated level for 1992/93 and 
greater than earlier anticipated. 

US. Soybean & Soybean 
Meal Exports Down 

Larger foreign oilseed supplies and slow- 
ing growth in global soybean consump- 
tion continue to limit prospective 
1993/94 U.S. soybean and soybean meal 
exports. Further gains anticipated in 
South American production have been 



offset by additional expected decreases 
in the U.S. and elsewhere, so that global 
production remains below last year. 
With weak foreign demand and forecast 
for smaller US. output, US exports of 
both soybeans and soybean meal have 
again fallen from previous projections, 

e Projected U.S. 1993/94 soybean ex- 
ports drop 17 percent to 17.4 million 
tons, and soybean meal exports fall 
1 5 percent, to 4.9 million, as U-S, ex- 
port market share shrinks to 60 per- 
cent for soybeans and 17 percent for 
soybean meal. 

e Global soybean output is forecast 
3.5 percent below last season. 

e Global oilseed production also 
shows further declines as peanut out- 
put in India and the U.S. t two of the 



three major producers, drop 14 and 
24 percent from 1992/93. 

U.S. Cotton Exports 
To Rise 

Previous projections of growth in 
1993/94 world cotton production have 
been revised; no growth is now antici- 
pated in cotton output this season. In the 
latest downward revision, the U.S. crop 
accounted for all the change. Lower U.S. 
production means China is expected to re- 
gain the position of the leading cotton 
producer for 1993/94. 

Increases in global consumption are still 
anticipated, but projected gains have 
been reduced as consumption in Russia 
flounders under financial difficulties- Ex- 
ports are expected to rise. But projected 
gains in U.S. exports have been scaled 
back from earlier expectations because of 
slow import demand and rising foreign 
competition, 

• World cotton output is now pro- 
jected unchanged, and the consump- 
tion forecast rises only fractionally, 
while exports are projected nearly 7 
percent above last season, 

e Foreign exports are projected up 4.3 
percent. 

e U.S. exports should rise 15 percent 
to 6 million bales, and market share 
should climb to 22,6 percent from 
1 992/93' s 20.9 percent. 

[Carol Whinon (202) 219-0824} 



For further information, contact: 
Sara Schwartz, world wheat; Randy 
Schnepf, world rice: Edward Allen, 
domestic wheat; Janet Livezey, domestic 
rice; Pete Riley, world feed grains; 
Tom Tice and Jim Cole, domestic freed 
grains; Nancy Morgan and Jaime 
Castaneda, world oilseeds; Scott Sanford 
and George Douvelis* domestic oilseeds; 
Steve MacDonald. world cotton; Bob 
Skinner and Les Meyer, domestic cotton. 
World information (202) 219-0820; 
domestic (202) 219-0840. H3 
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Livestock, 
Dairy & Poultry 
Overview 



Fourth-quarter beef supplies are ex- 
pected to be the largest since 1 986, and 
will continue to pressure slaughter cattle 
prices. Seasonally lower fed cattle mar- 
ketings, however, should help support 
slaughter cattle prices during the upcom- 
ing holidays. Although rising seasonally 
this fait, pork supplies are expected to be 
below a year ago and will support 
higher hog prices. Strong retail and 
food-service demand, as well as record 
exports, are supporting broiler and tur- 
key prices, while increasing egg supplies 
continue to pressure egg prices down- 
ward. 

Beef Supplies 
Continue To Rise 

Cattle slaughter weights are at record lev- 
els, and fourth-quarter beef supplies from 
fed steers and heifers are expected to be 



the largest in nearly a decade. Ample 
supplies of beef helped lower slaughter 
cattle prices this fall. However, season- 
ally lower fed cattle marketings are ex- 
pected through December, which should 
help support higher slaughter cattle 
prices during the upcoming holidays. 
However, feedlot inventories will con- 
tinue to grow, and slaughter cattle prices 
may not rise beyond the mid-STO's per 
cwt during the remainder of 1993- 

• Fourth-quarter fed cattle marketings 
likely will be the largest since 1988. 

• September's cattle- on-feed invento- 
ries were 1 1 percent above a year 
earlier and are expected to remain 4- 
5 percent higher than a year earlier 
the rest of 1993. 

• Slaughter cattle prices dropped 
sharply during late September, and 
remained near $70 per cwt through 
mid-October, compared with $75 in 
September. 

Also adding to near-record fourth-quarter 
beef supplies will be seasonally larger 
nonfed cow and bull slaughter. Fourth- 



quarter cow slaughter is expected to be 
unchanged from a year earlier, but a 
higher proportion of cow slaughter will 
come from beef herds which typically 
dress out at lighter weights than dairy 
cows. Processing beef Supplies will be 
supplemented by lower quality cuts from 
fed steers and heifers, which are already 
priced near or below lean beef from do- 
mestic cow slaughter and imports. De- 
spite the recent decline in fed cattle 
prices and larger numbers of cattle mov- 
ing off late-summer pastures, feeder cat- 
tle prices remain relatively stable. 

• Lighter weight calves are bringing 
prices well over $100 per cwt, while 
heavier stocker cattle continue to 
trade for $85490 per cwt. 

• The higher prices have kept feedlot 
breakeven prices in the mid- to up- 
per $70*s per cwt, well above cur- 
rent fed cattle prices. 

• Feedlot losses likely exceeded $50 
per head during October, and addi- 
tional losses are likely well into the 
fourth quarter as breakeven prices 
reach $80 or more. 



U.S. Livestock and Poultry Products— Market Outlook at a Glance 
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Cumulative beef imports monitored un- 
der the Meat Import Law were slightly 
below a year earlier through the middle 
ofOctober. Asof October 16, Australia 
had supplied 89 percent, and New Zea- 
land 95 percent* of the beef agreed to un- 
der voluntary restraint agreements with 
the US. Favorable prices in the ITS* 
will likely continue to attract beef from 
Canada. 

• Total beef imports for 1993 are ex- 
pected to reach 2.4 billion pounds, 
equal to 10 percent of U.S. produc- 
tion. 

• Imports from Canada through mid- 
October, which are not limited by 
the Meat Import Law, are up nearly 
22 percent from a year earlier. 

US. beef exports continue to lag behind 

a year earlier due to smaller shipments to 
South Korea and Mexico. Higher 1994 
exports will depend on renewed eco- 
nomic strength in Japan and slightly 
higher exports to Korea and Mexico. 

• Shipments to Japan through August 
were nearly 15 percent above the 
same period in 1992, and accounted 
for nearly 56 percent of total ex- 
ports, 

• Beef exports for 1 993 are expected 
to fall about 2 percent from last 
year's record level, but will be the 
second highest In 1994, beef ex- 
ports are forecast to, rise to iecord 
levels. 

Pork Production 
Expected Higher 

The September Hogs and Pigs report 
indicated that producers plan to have 3 
percent fewer sows farrow during Sep- 
tember-November than a year earlier, but 
about 2 percent more in December-Febru- 
ary. The March 1 and June 1 inventories 
of hogs and pigs on farms were revised 
1 downward, along with the number of 
pigs born during December-February and 
March-May. The total Inventory of hogs 
and pigs since June has been below a 
year ago. The number of pigs born this 
year Is also down due to fewer sows far- 



rowing, although pigs per litter continue 
their generally long-term rise, Hog 
slaughter continues to be below a year 
earlier. 

Producers' returns have improved in 
1993 over 1992. Despite expected 
higher feed costs in 1994, producers 1 
returns will remain positive as hog prices 
are expected to average slightly above 
1993. The favorable prices suggest 
rising year-over-year pork production 
beginning in second-half 1994. 

• Both the total inventory of hogs and 
pigs and the market hog inventory 
were down 4 percent from a year ear- 
lier, while the number kept for breed- 
ing was down 5 percent. 

• Pork production is expected to in- 
crease less than 1 percent in 1994 
from a year earlier. Fourth-quarter 
1993 pork production is expected to 
be 4.3 billion pounds, down from 
4.6 billion pounds a year earlier. 

• Hog prices are expected to average 
in the high $40* s per cwt this fail 
and will likely average $45-$5 1 per 
cwt In 1994, compared with $47-$48 
a year earlier. 

• Average retail pork prices duringthe 

fourth quarter are expected to be 1-2 
percent higher than a year earlier 
and to average 1-3 percent higher in 
1994. 

Broiler Production 
Continues Expansion 

Favorable net returns continue to encour- 
age expansion of broiler production. 
Strong retail and food-service demand, 
and record exports, are keeping prices 
above a year earlier, despite seasonal de- 
clines. And while feed prices have been 
inching up, they have not risen enough to 
affect production costs appreciably, 

• Broiler production in 1993 is ex- 
pected to increase 5 percent from a 
year earlier, with similar growth ex- 
pected in 1994. 



Production in the fourth quarter will 
increase almost 5 percent from a 
year earlier due to increased hatch- 
ing and a resumption of heavier 
slaughter weights as temperatures 
moderate. 

Fourth-quarter wholesale prices will 
average 50-56 cents a pound, about 
the same as a year earlier. The aver- 
age wholesale broiler price for 1994 
is expected to be 50-56 cents per 
pound, compared with 55 cents in 
1993. 

Retail prices for whole broilers are 
expected to remain stable for the rest 
of 1993 and during 1994, averaging 
87-38 cents a pound, about the same 
as 1992. 

Per capita broiler consumption in 
1993 is expected to rise to almost 69 
pounds, retail basis, and surpass 71 

pounds in 1994. 

U.S. broiler exports wifl likely in- 
crease nearly 20 percent in 1993 
from last year to about 1.8 billion 
pounds, and equal 8 percent of total 
production. Exports are expected to 
reach 1.85-1.9 billion pounds in 
1994. 



Turkey Prices Rise 
As Holidays Approach 

A moderate rise in production, increased 
domestic purchases, and record exports 
have resulted In higher turkey prices as 
Thanksgiving approaches. Much of the 
export growth in 1993 is due to greater 
sales to Mexico, which accounts for 70 
percent of U.S. turkey exports. Eastern 
region wholesale hen prices have been 
above a year earlier since July, and Octo- 
ber prices were the highest in 3 years, 

• First-quarter 1994 turkey production 
is expected to be 1-2 percent above a 
year earlier. For all of 1994, turkey 
output Is expected to be 1-2 percent 
above 1993, similar to this year's 
rate of growth. 
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Fourth-quarter I993 prices are esti- 
mated to be 64-70 cents a pound, 
compared with 64.9 cents a year 

earlier. 

Hen prices are expected to average 
61*62 cents in 1993 i compared with 
60-2 cents Last year. 

Supplies available for Thanksgiving 
are estimated slightly lower than last 
year. However, fourth -quarter per 
capita consumption will be little 
changed from last year's record of 
6.5 pounds. 



Per capita consumption for 1993 is 
also expected to remain about the 
same as last year's 1 8 pounds. Be- 
ginning stocks in 1994 are forecast 
slightly lower than a year earlier and 
provide a more favorable outlook tor 
producers. 

Exports in 1994 are forecast at a re- 
cord 21 5 million pounds. For 1993, 
exports are expected to be about 200 
million pounds, up about 1 7 percent 
from last year- 



ly Returns To Remain 
Above Breakeven 

While flock productivity has been lower 
than last year, total egg production was 
up slightly from a year earlier June 
through August The higher production 
is increasing egg supplies and pressuring 
prices. Egg prices fell below the cost of 
production during early September, the 
first time since August 1991 While re- 
turns are limited by lower prices, they 
will remain above breakeven on average 
during the second half of the year. 
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• The September 1, 1993 flock size 
was 236.6 million, 3 percent larger 
than a year earlier Fourth-quarter 
1993 table-egg production will be 
about 1 ,3 billion dozen, 2 percent 
above a year earlier, 

• Fourth-quarter returns are estimated 
to be 5 cents per dozen, down from 
9.9 cents a year earlier. 

• Annual net returns for 1993 will be 
about 8 cents per dozen, while re- 
turns for 1994 are forecast near 

4 cents. 

• Egg exports are expected to decline 
slightly in 1993 to 153-155 million 
dozen, shell-egg equivalent Exports 
should increase in 1994 to about 157 
million dozen, shell-egg equivalents 
boosted by lower prices. 

• Egg imports in 1993 are expected to 
reach 5 million dozen, shell-egg 
equivalent, up from 4.3 in 1992. Im- 
ports are expected to decline in 1994 
to 4.5 million dozen, due to lower 
domestic prices. 

Milkfat Markets 
Remain Tight 

Seasonally rising fluid milk sales and 
higher levels of fat in milk during the 
fourth quarter typically result in large 
amounts of residual cream. Despite the 
large amounts of residual cream expected 
this fall, butter purchases by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation (CCC) under 
the price support program for milk are ex- 
pected to be relatively small until almost 
yearend. 

Strong commercial butter sales this year, 
earlier sales to the CCC in anticipation of 
a July 7 decline in the support purchase 
price, and relatively lower butter output 
have combined to keep commercial 
stocks small. 

Since July, the surplus of milkfat has 
been running below the surplus of skim 
solids — narrowing the difference be- 
tween the twoon anannual basis. This 
surplus adjustment is expected to con- 



tinue for the remainder of 1993 as milk- 
fat markets remain tight Consequently, 
butter production for the rest of 1 993 will 
be used mostly to meet commercial 
needs and for building commercial 
stocks, but not for CCC purchases. As 
the fat content in milk increases season- 
ally during the winter, sizable CCC but- 
ter purchases are expected again. On the 
other hand, nonfat dry milk supplies will 
likely continue to rise above year-earlier 
levels. 

• As of September 1, 1993, 19 million 
pounds of butter were in commercial 
storage, down from 33 million 

pounds a year earlier. Nonfat dry 
milk stocks, on the other hand, 
reached 133 million pounds, up from 
114 million pounds a year earlier. 

• The CCC began to sell butter back 
to the commercial trade in July. By 
the end of September, the CCC had 
sold back more than 30 million 
pounds. 

• The CCC made its first support pur- 
chase of nonfat dry milk since Sep- 
tember 1992 during the week of July 
19-23 following the July 7 increase 
in the purchase price. The support 
purchase price was rising relative to 
butter's, and the ample supplies cre- 
ated were too large to be cleared by 
the Dairy Export Incentive Program 
(DBP). 

• Since early 1989, the support pur- 
chase price of butter has been cut al- 
most in half, while the support 
purchase price of nonfat dry milk 
has been increased by 31 percent. 

For further information, contact: 
Agnes Perez and Richard Stillman, 
coordinators; Steve Reed, cattle; Leland 
Southard, hogs; Lee Christensen, Larry 
Wituclci, and Milton Madison, poultry; 
Jim Miller and Sara Short, dairy. All are 
at (202) 219-1285 HS 



Specialty 

Crops 

Overview 



The outlook is mixed for citrus, nuts, and 
vegetables in 1993/94, and sugar produc- 
tion is expected to decline* U.S. orange 
production is forecast lower in 1993/94 
than a season earlier due to smaller 
crops in Florida and California, and 
prices are expected higher. Lower pro- 
duction and higher prices are also ex- 
pected in the lemon market, and Florida 
production of grapefruit is below a sea- 
son earlier. Bumper crops of pecans, ha- 
zelnuts, and walnuts are expected in 
1993/94, but production of almonds— the 
largest U.S. nut crop— is lower. 

Processed tomato output— primarily for 
canning— is up, but production of green 
peas, snap beans t and sweet corn for pro- 
cessing is expected lower with shortfalls 
in the Midwest Domestic sugar produc- 
tion prospects declined slightly during 
the summer with lower output forecast 
for the upper Midwest 

Citrus Output 
Lower in 1993/94 

U.S. all-orange production for 1993/94 is 
forecast lower than a season earlier due 
mostly to smaller crops of Florida's early 
and midseason oranges and its Valencia 
oranges. Prices for fresh oranges this 
winter are expected higher than in 
1 992/93, due to the smaller navel orange 
crop in California, the major domestic 
supplier for the fresh market. Prices for 
processing oranges also are expected 
higher, due to Florida's smaller crop and 
lower output expected In Brazil The 
stale of Sao Paulo, in Brazil, is the 
world's largest producer of orange juice 
for export and Florida is the primary do- 
mestic supplier of oranges for juice- 

• The US. all-orange output in 
1993/94 is forecast at 10.3 million 
short tons, down 7 percent from last 
year but 15 percent higher than in 
1991/92. Florida's output is forecast 
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at 172 million boxes, down 8 per- 
cent from 1992/93. California's out- 
put, at 65 million boxes, is down 6 
percent, 

• The smaller navel orange crop in 
California is expected Co nudge fresh 
orange prices higher this winter than 
a year ago. Retail prices are ex- 
pected marginally higher. 

• The smaller 1993/94 orange crop in 
Florida and prospects for a lighter 
1993 crop in Sao Paulo, Brazil are 
likely to strengthen prices for orange 
juice and oranges used for juice. 

• Florida's biannual citrus tree count 
indicates that Florida's orange out- 
put will expand in future years as 
production increases from trees 
planted in the late 1980's. A major 
killing freeze or other disaster could 
interrupt this trend, but new citrus 
groves have been planted farther 
south to reduce chances for damage 
due to cold temperatures. 

U.S. all-grapefruit production also is ex- 
pected lower in 1993/94, due to a smaller 
crop in Florida. Despite the smaller 
crop, grower and retail prices for fresh 
grapefruit are expected near 1992/93 
prices because of variable quality !n Flor- 
ida and increased output in Texas. Cali- 
fornia lemon output is down marginally, 
and prices are expected about the same 
as last season. 

• U.S. grapefruit output is forecast 9 
percent lower than in 1992/93. Flor- 
ida production is forecast at 2.1 mil- 
lion tons, down 1 1 percent, with 
declines in both the white and col- 
ored seedless varieties. Output from 
California's desert area is unchanged 
from last season. USDA's first fore- 
cast for grapefruit production from 
other areas in California will be is- 
sued in April 1994. 

• Texas is expected to produce 
108,000 tons of grapefruit in 
1993/94, up from 75,000 tons in 



1992/93. The Texas grapefruit in- 
dustry continues to recover from the 
December 1 989 freeze, which de- 
stroyed most of its trees. Texas pro- 
duced as much as 550.000 tons of 
grapefruit in the early 1980's, 
mostly for the fresh market* 

• Lemon production in California and 
Arizona, where most of the U.S. 
crop is grown, is forecast to drop 1 
percent from a year earlier in 
1993/94. Quality of the new crop is 
reported good. 

Larger Supplies 
Of Most Tree Nuts 

Bumper crops of pecans, hazelnuts, and 
walnuts are expected in 1993/94, but al- 
mond production is forecast to be 
smaller. Good quality and smaller sup- 
ply for almonds is expected to result in 
higher grower prices. Abundant walnut 
supplies and larger pecan crop prospects, 
however, are likely to dampen grower 
prices for these nuts. Most nut trees tend 
to bear large and small crops in alternate 
years, and part of the production changes 
in 1993/94 reflect this cycle. 



Almond production in California is 
estimated at 470 million pounds, 
(shelled basis), down 14 percent 
from 1992. Marketable production, 
less than total production because of 
cullage, is forecast down 12 percent. 
Supply is forecast down 1 1 percent 
from a year earlier, because of the 
lower production and a 15-million- 
pound drop in carryover stocks. The 
smaller supply and anticipation of 
continued strong demand will likely 
boost 1993/94 almond prices. 

California's 1993 walnut production 
is forecast at 250,000 tons (in-shell 
basis), up 23 percent from the pre- 
vious year, but 3 percent less than 
the record 1991 crop. Prices are ex- 
pected slightly lower than last year 
because of a likely 7-percent-larger 
supply. 

U.S. pecan production is forecast to 
be a record 379 million pounds (in- 
shell basis), up 128 percent from 
the very small 1992 crop. Larger 
1993/94 supplies, up 39 percent 
from the previous year, will dampen 
grower prices. 



Almonds Account For About Half of U.S. Tree Nut Production 
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Japan Ponders Importing U.S. Apples 

Although Japan liberalized its import quotas on apples In 
1971, it has completely banned the importation of US- apples 
for phytosanitary reasons. On September 23, 1993, Japan 
agreed to a procedure which could result in the importation of 
U-S. apples, beginning as early as January I, 1995, if certain 
phytosanitary conditions are met. 

Apples are the second leading fruit consumed in Japan, after 
oranges. Total per capita fresh fruit consumption in Japan 
was 37.3 kilograms in 1990, with oranges and apples each ac- 
counting for about 20 percent of the total. Per capita apple 
consumption in Japan. 8 to 8.5 kilograms annually, has re- 
mained steady since the late I980*s. 

Apples are considered a luxury good by the Japanese, who 
pay as much as $5 apiece for them. Apples must be blemish- 
free and are sold individually wrapped, Apples are often 
given as gifts, and sometimes an entire family shares just one 
apple for dessert. 

Nearly 100,000 growers in Japan produce over 1 million tons 
of apples annually on about 50,000 hectares. The U.S. pro- 
duces about 5 million tons a year. The popular Fuji variety 
accounts for about 50 percent of Japanese apple production. 

Production costs in Japan are much higher than in theU.S. 
for several reasons* First, the buk of apple production in Ja- 
pan is labor Intensive; Each apple is typically covered with a 
succession of individual paper bags while growing, to ensure 
they are blemish free. Second, labor, fuel, machinery, and 
land costs are much higher in Japan than in the U.S. Pro- 
ducer ;md retail prices reflect Japan's high cost of production. 

The Japanese government provides relatively littie support to 
apple growers compared with support to grain producers. 
However, the central and perfectural governments, In partner- 
ship with shipping organizations, provide funding for a price 
stabilization scheme whereby apple producers receive a sub- 
sidy equal to the difference between ihe market price and the 
guaranteed price. 

In addition, to encourage greater number of trees, the govern* 
ment provides subsidies for purchasing both production ma- 
chinery and sorting and packing equipment, and subsidies for 
planting new dwarf varieties. 

Almost 100 percent of Japan's apple consumption is pro- 
duced domestically. Strict Import standards have prevented 
the entry of foreign apples except for about 100 tons im- 
ported annually from South Korea* Japan wants apple im- 
ports to be free from diseases and insects that could infect its 
orchards. South Korea, a small apple exponer accounting for 
less than I percent of world exports, meets Japan's standards 




New Zealand, accounting for 5 percent of world apple ex- 
ports, will be the first Large exporter allowed to supply apples 
to Japan. On June 1, 1993, Japan granted permission to New 
Zealand because it succeeded in meeting Japan's import 
standards and agreed to import Japanese apples. New Zea- 
land's growing season is opposite Japan's, so its apples will 
not compete directly with the Japanese harvest. New Zealand 
is expected to export 3,000 tons of apples to Japan in 1994. 



The U.S., the largest apple exporter after France, could be the 
second large player to enter the Japanese market , exporting 
Golden Delicious and Red Delicious varieties from Washing- 
ton Slate and Oregon. Total U.S. exports average 400.000 
tons annually, accounting for about 10 percent of world 
exports. 




Gauging the Impact 



Industry sources estimate that U.S. exports to Japan would be 
about 13,000 tons annually in ihe first few years but could be 
greater in later years. Preliminary estimates indicate U.S. ap- 
ple exports to Japan could eventually reach almost 50,000 
tons annually, with a market share of nearly 5 percent 

The ultimate impact of Lifting the effective ban on U.S. apple 
imports will depend on the degree of substitutability between 
U.S. and Japanese apples in consumer markets. The more 
Japanese consumers view U.S. apples as substitutes for Japa- 
nese apples, the larger the total impact of lifting the import 
ban will be. Quality and consumer preference will be the 
determining factors In the degree of substitutability between 
U.S. and Japanese apples. 



If Japanese consumers view U.S. apples as near-perfect sub- 
stitutes for Japanese apples, the primary effect of lifting the 
import ban will be lower consumer prices in Japan, A study 
by the Washington State Apple Commission estimates U.S. 
apples produced for Japanese specifications and going 
through the same distribution channel as Japanese apples 
would sell for about half the retail price of Japanese apples. 



Strict import standards and supply controls support high 
producer and consumer apple prices in Japan. When the ef~ 
fective ban is lifted, total supply will Increase, putting down- 
ward pressure on prices. 

At first the price effect would be minimal, as U.S. apple ex- 
ports would account for only 1.3 percent of the market. But 
as imports grow and the market share of U.S. apples in- 
creases, retail prices should decline. Much depends on how 
open the Japanese are willing to let the market become and 
the degree of substitutability of U.S. and Japanese apples. 
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Both U.S. producers and Japanese consumers would benefit 
from eased restrictions. A lifting of theimpon ban by Japan 
is estimated to increase U.S. apple exports $20 million annu- 
ally in the first few years and nearly $75 million in 4 to 5 
years. Meanwhile, Japanese consumers would aiso benefit 
from lower retail prices. 

However, entry of U.S. apples could have a number of nega- 
tive effects on Japanese growers. With the importation of 
U.S. apples* Japan's growers would face competition from 
lower cost producers. If competition lowers the retail price. 
as expected, Japanese apple growers could experience losses 
due to lower prices and smaller market share. And the losses 
would be greater depending on the extent to which U.S. ap- 
ples are accepted as substitutes for Japanese apples. 

In response. Japanese grower organizations have protested en- 
try of U.S. apples. Furthermore, the entry of lower priced ap- 
ples could undermine the price stabilization program for 
Japan's apples* The subsidy is the difference between the 
guaranteed price and the market price. If increased competi- 
tion from U.S. apples lowers the market price, the level of 
subsidy would be larger. 

However, if distinct quality differences between U.S. and 
Japanese apples exist, it is possible that little substitution will 
occur between them- Instead of being perceived as a luxury 
item eaten occasionally like Japanese apples, U.S. apples 
would be viewed as everyday snacks and lunch-box fare, In 
this case, lifting the import ban would have relatively little 
effect on Japanese apple prices and grower incomes. In fact, 
the entrance of lower priced U.S. apples into Japan could 
stimulate greater consumer interest in apples in general. 




Over ihe last decade, the U.S. has cooperated with Japan 
address its phytosanitary concerns. To protect its own or- 
chards, Japan has insisted that American fruit be free of cer- 
tain insects and disease organisms. Japan's specific concerns 
over importing U.S. apples are the control of codling moth, 
plum curculio diseases, and lesser apple worm, and preven- 
tion of the introduction of the fire blight bacteria 

Japan has specified standards for the U.S. to meet concerning 
phytosanitary pests and disease problems, but ambiguity on 
standards for orchard procedures, fumigation, and cold stor- 
age treatment still exist. 

Orchard procedures are concerned with such issues as treat- 
ment for fire blight. The Japanese want U.S. orchards grow- 
ing for export to Japan to be free from fire blight hosts, which 
Include pear trees, rose bushes, and grape vineyards. Fumiga- 
tion will help treat for plum curculio. 

To eliminate the threat of codling moth and lesser apple 
worm being transmitted to Japan, fruit will be treated by a 
combination of exposure to cold temperatures and methyl bro- 
mide fumigation treatment. Apples wiB be dipped in a chlo- 
rine solution before packing to control the bacteria causing 
fire blight Because plum curculio is not found in the Pacific 
Northwest, no treatment will be required for this pest. 

U.S, representatives have met several times with Japanese of- 
ficials to address these concerns* but have failed to reach final 
agreement on required treatments and procedures. 
{Liana Neff(202) 2J9~O6I0] 






Labor Is Largest Expense lor Japanese Apple Growers 



Cost category 



Variable cost: 
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Won lab or 

Total variable cosi 
Fixed cost 

Total cost of production 
Wholesale prio» 



Retail prioa 




'Japanese coals are for 1990. $1 ■ I34>ty*n. * US. 1990 costs are efttimaled from 1987 and 1992 
(tela 5 Alprtcedala are for December 1&91. 

Soirees Ministry of Agriculture, Foresiry. and Fisheries. Japan, Coiege <* Agrtcullure and Home 
Economics. Washln^on Siare University. 
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For Now, Sugar Marketing Allotments Not Slated in 1994 




On September 30. USDA announced that it will not impose 
marketing allotments at this time on domestic sugar proces- 
sors for fiscal 1994, Sugar allotments had been in place for 
fiscal 1 993 (October I, I992~September 30, 1993), meaning 
that each sugar processor was given a specific limit on sales 
for the year, 

U,S, sugar policy objectives include supporting domestic sug- 
arcane and sugarbeet prices at or above specified minimum 
levels, and assuring traditional foreign suppliers a minimum 
share of the U J5. market. The price of sugar in the U.S. is 
supported by a tariff-rate quota on sugar imports and, if neces- 
sary, limits on marketings of domestic sugar* 

Sugar processors can obtain nonrecourse loans from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation (COC) using sugar as collateral 
If the market price of sugar is not high enough to enable a 
processor to pay off the loan (with interest and other miscella- 
neous expenses), the processor can forfeit the sugar to the 
CCC The law requires the government to use all available 
means to keep sugar prices high enough so that processors do 
not forfeit sugar. 

During the 1980* s, domestic sugar production rose, and sugar 
imports declined. In order to guarantee a minimum level of 
imports, Congress Included provisions in the 1990 Farm Act 
requiring the Secretary of Agriculture to impose allotments 
(limits)on marketing of domestic sugar if estimated imports 
for domestic consumption fell below 1.25 million short tons, 
raw value, 

In fiscal 1993, US. sugar production rose to a record 7,78 
million short tons, raw value, and U.S, sugar prices fell to lev- 
els at which processors might forfeit sugar to the CCC, In 
May, USDA extended the tariff-rate quota on sugar imports 
from i 1 -year to a 2-year period — October 1 , 1 992 to Septem- 
ber 30, 1994 — and effectively reduced imports. Even with 
this action, the large amount of sugar in the domestic market 
was depressing prices to a level where processors were likely 
to forfeit sugar. Then on June 30, 1993, USDA announced 
the imposition of domestic marketing allotments for fiscal 
1993. marking the first lime since the Sugar Act expired in 

C government controls have existed on the marketing 



of domestic sugar, After allotments were announced, Mid- 
west beet sugar prices jumped about 4 cents to about 27.5 
cents ft pound (f. o.b. factory). Raw cane sugar prices rose by 
a smaller amount, from about 21 .5 cents a pound to about 22 



cents. 






Since sorile beet processors had already marketed virtually 
their entire annual allotment, customers were forced to took 
for suppliers who were not yet above their limit. Some sugar 
that had been sold on forward contract was declared force ma- 
jeure, effectively cancelling the contract. In order to allow 
domestic cane sugar supplies to reach the market, USDA in 
July and September announced reallocations of cane sugar al- 
lotments from stales with excess allotment levels to states 
with excess cane sugar. The law specifically excludes reallo- 
cations between beet and cane sugar. 



The formula for determining each processor's allocation of 
the allotment is based upon three factors; past marketings, 
processing capacity, and ability to market. Once the overall 
allotment quantity for domestic sugar is calculated, it is di- 
vided between the two sectors, cane sugar and beet sugar. 
The beet sugar allotment Is then divided among the beet 
sugar processing companies. The cane sugar allotment is 
first divided among the five producing slates (Hawaii, Flor- 
ida, Louisiana, Puerto Rico and Texas), and then among the 
cane sugar processors within each state. 






In July, four sugarbeei processors filed ft lawsuit against 
USDA, claiming that the imposition of allotments was not 
within the legal limits of the statute The case is still pending. 

Before the beginning of each quarter of the fiscal year, 
USDA must determine whether or not marketing allotments 
will be established, suspended, or adjusted. If estimated im- 
ports, based upon a statutory formula, arc greater than or 
equal to 1,25 million tons, marketing allotments are not trig- 
gered, or (if in place) are suspended. This calculation of esti- 
mated imports is not the same as actual forecasts of sugar 
imports. For now, marketing allotments are not stated for fis- 
cal 1994. The next quarterly determination on whether or not 
to impose allotments for fiscal 1994 will be made before 
January I. 1994. 
[Ron Urd (202) 2194886] 




Hazelnut (filbert) production is fore- 
cast 41 percent higher than in 1992. 
Total supply is also expected up be- 
cause of the larger crop, and grower 
prices are likely to slip below 1992 
earnings. U.S. hazelnut production 



has been increasing in recent years, 
putting downward pressure on 
grower prices. 

Pistachio production was expected 
lower than the record 1 992 crop be- 
cause pistachios are in the low year 
of their alternate production cycle. 



However, the California Pistachio 
Commission's first forecast indi- 
cates a 1993 crop slightly larger than 
last year. Favorable weather during 
the spring and summer, as well as 
more trees achieving mature yields, 
are likely reasons. 
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Beet Sugar Prices Rose Sharply After Marketing Allotments Were Announced 




Marketing allotment announcement, June 30 ■ 




Outlook Mixed for 
Processed Vegetables 

An increase in processing tomato output 
more than offset production declines in 
green peas, snap beans, and sweet com, 
resulting in higher processing vegetable 
production in 1993. Retail prices for 
processed vegetables in August were 
higher than a year earlier, due in part to 
production shortfalls in the Midwest for 
canned vegetables. Storage onion pro- 
duction for the fresh market is down mar- 
ginally, and prices are expected near last 
year's. However, storage onion produc- 
tion for processing is up. 

• Green pea, snap bean, and sweet 
corn crops for processing were down 
7, 18, and 35 percent In 1993, reflect- 
ing reduced output in the Midwest 
due to excessive rains and flooding. 
Processors' list prices in early Octo- 
ber were 5 to 10 percent higher than 
a year earlier for most items. 



Tomato growers boosted production 
for processing by 12 percent from a 
year earlier. Production in Califor- 
nia, which accounts for over 90 per- 
cent of U.S. output, was up 14 
percent. Despite 1993*s larger crop, 
prices for tomato products are ex- 
pected higher than in 1992 because 
of smaller carryover stocks. In 
1992, excessive carryover stocks de- 
pressed processed tomato prices. 

Storage onion production (excluding 
California's) is estimated at 31 .4 mil- 
lion cwt in 1993, down 1 percent 
from the year before. Shipping 
point prices for fresh onions during 
September averaged 7 percent 
higher than a year earlier. 

Onion production in California, 

where storage onions are used pri- 
marily for processing, is forecast 12 
percent higher than in 1992. 



Sugar Output 
Revised Downward 

Domestic sugar production prospects for 
fiscal 1993/94 declined during the sum- 
mer due to a lower forecast for sugarbeet 
output in the Midwest and Idaho, and 
cane sugar output in Louisiana. Sugar 
prices strengthened during the third quar- 
ter, following implementation of domes- 
tic sugar marketing allotments. 

An increase in prices followed a June 30, 
1993 announcement of domestic market- 
ing allotments for fiscal 1993- The allot- 
ments largely affected beet sugar 
marketings, resulting in a stronger price 
reaction on beet sugar prices than on 
cane sugar prices. 

• The October estimate of U.S. domes- 
tic sugar production for 1993/94 was 
140,000 tons less than the June esti- 
mate. Excessive rains and flooding 
reduced sugarbeet yield prospects in 
the Red River Valley. Dry weather 
diminished cane yields in Louisiana, 
while cane sugar production in Ha- 
waii slightly exceeded earlier expec- 
tations. 

• The October estimate of U.S. sugar 
use in fiscal 1993/94, 97 million 
tons, is unchanged from the June es- 
timate but L9 percent higher than 
1992/93. 

• Domestic wholesale beet sugar 
prices averaged 269 cents a pound 
during July, August, and September, 
up 1 4 percent from the second quar- 
ter. Raw sugar averaged 21.9 cents 
a pound during the third quarter, up 
nearly 2 percent over a quarter 
earlier. 

(Glenn Zepp(202) 219 0883} 



For further information: 
Dennis Shields and Diane Bertelson, 
fruit and tree nuts; Gary Lucier, vegeta- 
bles; Peter Buzzanell, sweeteners; Doyle 
Johnson, greenhouse/nursery; Vemer 
Grise, tobacco (202) 219*0883. David 
Harvey, aquacuJture; Lewrene Glaser, in- 
dustrial crops (202) 2190085. H3 
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Sweetpotato 
Consumption 
Beyond the 
Holiday Niche 



Sweetpotatoes are among the New 
World foods that Americans cele- 
brate each year on Thanksgiving, 
and shipments rise predictably every No- 
vember as the holiday approaches. 
Sweetpotatoes are served during other 
holiday celebrations as well, but this 
highly nutritious root vegetable is gener- 
ally not a mainstay in the American diet. 

Demographic produce surveys show that 
the sweetpotato has remained most popu- 
lar in the South. Almost 40 percent of 
survey respondents in the South indicate 
they have purchased sweetpotatoes or 
yams during the last 12 months, nearly 
twice as many as in any other US. re- 
gion. Survey respondents who had pur- 
chased sweetpotatoes or yams were also 
more likely to be over 60 and to have 
higher household income. 

Following World War II, per capita use 
of sweetpotatoes began a slow downward 
trend which lasted through the early 
1980*s, and then stabilized at about 4.3 
pounds per person, While consumption 



of sweetpotatoes is far lower than for ma- 
jor vegeiables such as potatoes and toma- 
toes, its use Is about even with green 
peas, bell peppers* and mushrooms, and 
surpasses asparagus, cauliflower, and 
many minor and specialty vegetables. 

Based on production and use data, it ap- 
pears that U-S. sweetpoiato demand may 
have bottomed out during the last few 
years. Industry associations in North 
Carolina and other producing states con- 
tinue making substantial efforts to pro- 
mote sweetpotatoes. These efforts may 
have been partly responsible for stem- 
ming the long-term decline in per capita 
use. 

U-S. imports of sweetpotatoes account 
for about 1 percent of supply, but most of 
this volume moves from the Dominican 
Republic and other Caribbean countries 
to Puerto Rico— and few imports land on 
the continental U.S. Exports also are 
small, with less than 2 percent of total 
supply being marketed outside lh£ coun- 
try, mostly to Canada. Export sales to- 
taled $4.6 million in 1992, while imports 
were valued at $1/7 million. 



Sweetpotato consumption could rise as 
baby boomers age (older Americans con- 
sume more produce), and as consumers 
become more sophisticated about nutri- 
tion. In addition, rapid expansion is ex- 
pected in the coming decade in the 
Hispanic markets in New York and other 
large cities, where sweetpotatoes are sold 
frequently. 

Output Concentrated 
In the Southern Tier 

U.S. growers harvested 82,000 acres and 
produced 1,2 billion pounds of sweetpota- 
toes in 1992. Farm cash receipts from 
the sale of sweetpotatoes totaled $161 
million in 1992* 

Commercial sweetpotato production is 
concentrated in 1 1 states, mostly in the 
South. About 15 other states produce a 
small amount of sweetpotatoes, primarily 
for local markets. Over 3,000 U.S. farms 
produced sweetpotatoes in 1987, the 
most recent year of available Census of 
Agriculture data. 



Sweetpotato Consumption Peaks at Thanksgiving 
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I The Sweetpotato's Southern Roots 




Native Americans were growing sweetpotatoes in present- 
day Georgia when the English firet settled there, and sweet- 
potatoes were among the few foods available to the early 
Georgia settlers. Columbus observed sweetpotatoes during 
is expeditions to the West Indies, while DeSoto later found 
1 them growing in what is now Louisiana. 

I Most botanists believe that sweetpotatoes originated in tropi- 
j cal America, based on genetic evidence. The Eneas of South 
America and Mayas of Central America grew several varie- 
ties — one for food and others for coloring materials to use in 
paints. Sweetpotato seed roots were likely carried to the Phil- 
ippines and East Indies by Spanish explorers* and then to 
India and China by the Portuguese. Sweetpotatoes do not 
thrive in cool weather, and never became popular in Europe, 
even in the warmer regions of the Mediterranean. 

Sweetpotatoes {Ipomoea batatas) are a member of the morn- 
ing glory family. The two basic types of sweetpotatoes are 
those with moist flesh that is soft when cooked, and with dry 
flesh that is firm when cooked. Moist flesh types are com- 
monly grown and used in the Southern states, and dry flesh 
types fare better in the Northeast and Middle Atlantic states. 

Sweetpotatoes are often confused with yams, which are simi- 
lar in appearance and use to the moist type of sweetpotato. 
But yams belong to a different plant family of Asian or Afri- 
can origin, and are grown in tropical climates. In the US* 
true yams are grown only at the tip of south Florida. 

I Important sweetpotato cultivars Include the following: 

Jewel. High-quality moist-type sweetpotatoes with deep 
I orange-colored flesh and bright copper-colored skin; high 



yielding and good for long-term storage; account for the ma- 
jority of commercially produced sweet potatoes. 

Centennial Medium to large moist-type sweetpotatoes with 
bright orange skin and deep orange flesh: often grown in 
home gardens. 



Southern Detite* A new insect- and disease -resistant USDA 
cultivar with medium-sized tubers, orange flesh, and good fla 
vor and baking properties; moist-type; may control insects 
and disease better than pesticides. 

Georgia Jet. Large t uniformly sized moist-type sweetpota- 
toes with reddish-purple skin and orange flesh: popular with 
small farmers. 

Yellow Jersey. Dry-type cultivar with orange skin and dry, 
sweet yellow flesh; does well in the Northeast and Middle 
Atlantic states. 

Boniato. Also called Cuban Sweet Potato; dry -type, short, 
plump, and irregularly shaped with reddish skin and white 
flesh; available in Hispanic markets in New York and other 
large cities. 

Beauregard. A dry-type cultivar with light-rose skin and 
firm light- to deep-orange flesh: popular in parts of Louisi- 
ana; Is high-yi elding, disease- resistant and excellent for 
baking. 

Garnet. A moist-type cultivar available throughout the sea- 
son in California; has purple or deep- red skin and soft deep- 
orange flesh. 
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North Carolina, Louisiana, and Califor- 
nia are the top three producing states, ac- 
counting for about 70 percent of the U.S. 
crop. Alabama and Texas round out the 
top five states. While harvested acreage 
has been declining steadily in the U.S. 
since 1944, the downward spiral in pro- 
duction has slowed since 1970 and re- 
mained relatively stable since 1980 due 
to rising per-acre yields, 

In the production of sweetpotatoes, as 
well as tobacco and turkeys. North Caro- 
lina ranks firel in the U.S.. producing 
about a third of the sweetpotato crop. 
Most of the crop is produced in the west- 
ern part of the coastal plains, with 
Johnston, Nash, Wilson, and Columbus 
Counties accounting for over half. 



Sweetpotatoes are produced on about 
1 ,000 farms in North Carolina. The 
state's larger farms make most of the 
sweetpotato sales. About 27 percent of 
North Carolina's farms that grow sweet- 
potatoes had $100,000 or more in agricul- 
tural sales, and these farms accounted for 
83 percent of sweetpotato sales. 

Approximately two-thirds of the state's 
output is sold in the fresh market* and the 
remainder is processed (largely canned) 
or used as seed. But North Carolina also 
markets fresh sweetpotatoes throughout 
the eastern and central parts of the coun- 
try, the largest volume moving to New 
York, Baltimore, and Chicago. 



Louisiana is the second leading producer 
of sweetpotatoes, and accounts for about 
a fourth of the US. crop. From 1943 to 
1969. Louisiana was the leading sweetpo- 
tato state. While acreage has been trend- 
ing up in other leading sweetpotato 
states, Louisiana acreage is now less than 
half of its 1970 area, although production 
has been maintained by rising per-acre 
yields. 

Sweetpotatoes are produced on about 
200 farms in Louisiana, mostly in the 
Evangeline. Avoyelles, and St, Landry 
parishes. Over two-thirds of output is 
used for processing t largely canning. 
Major fresh markets for Louisiana are 
Chicago and Detroit. 
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School Lunch Program 

To Offer More Fresh Produce 

Schoolchildren who participate in USDA's National School Lunch Program 
(NSLP)are finding more fresh fruits and vegetables on the cafeteria menu this 
year, USDA is planning to double the amount of fresh fruits and vegetables of- 
fered to schools from last year's total distribution of 8.8 million pounds. The ac- 
tion is intended to increase fresh fruit and vegetable consumption by 
schoolchildren and is part of USDA's long-term nutrition initiative to improve 
children's health and eating habits. 

In the past, produce purchased for the NSLP Included fresh apples, pears, grape- 
fruits, oranges, tomatoes, and baking potatoes. Larger quantities of these items, 
as well as more types of produce, wilt now be offered, and may Include carrot and 
icelery sticks, and other pre-cut vegetables. 

The NSLP is a federally assisted meal program that provides balanced lunches, 
1 low-cost or free, to about 25 million children each school day. The lunch pro- 
gram is usually administered by the state education agency, which operates the 
program through agreements with local school districts. About 59 percent of all 
public school children participate in the lunch program. 

Popular items requested by state agencies include meats (29 percent of total com- 
modity deliveries in the 1991/92 school year), dairy products (10 percent), grain 
products (21 percent), and processed fruits and vegetables (32 percent), Fresh 
fruit and vegetable purchases accounted for less than I percent of the commodi- 
ties delivered for the NSLP, States have purchased only minor amounts of fresh 
produce for the NSLP because of problems associated with distribution of fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 

USDA's Agricultural Marketing Service facilitates purchase from firms that de- 
liver commodities to central points in each slate. Produce is then distributed to lo- 
cal schools. Produce quality can deteriorate along the distribution path, leading to 
product spoilage and loss. Also, once the produce reaches the school, lack of 
proper storage facilities can reduce quality if the food is not immediately served- 

One way to address this problem is for USDA to encourage the purchase of fresh 
produce on the local market USDA commodities represent approximately 20 per- 
cent of the food served in the NSLP. Therefore, 80 percent of the food is pur- 
chased locally, and USDA wiD support local schools with buying information and 
training in storage and handling techniques. USDA has begun two series of pub- 
lic hearings this fall to discuss additional Ideas on improving the nutritional con- 
tent of the school meal programs. 
{Dennis Shields {202)219-0886} 
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California, with acreage just one-fourth 
of North Carolina's, has the highest 
yields in the industry, making it the third 
leading producer of sweetpotatoes. Cali- 
fornia grows sweetpotatoes mostly for 
the fresh market, and accounts for about 
15 percent of the U.S. crop. Three- 
fourths of the production is on large 
farms in the Livingston/Atwater region 



of Merced County. Major fresh markets 
for California growers are Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Seattle. 

Worldwide, the U.S. ranks only 10th 
among sweetpotato producers. China 
produces 85 percent of the world's crop, 
followed by Indonesia (2 percent), Viet- 
nam (2 percent), and Uganda (I percent) 



China's crop is used for food* and is also 
an important source of animal feed In 
many countries, the leaves and shoots of 
the sweetpotato plant are also used for 
food. 

Nutritional Quality 
Is Key to Expansion 

Sweetpotatoes are available year-round 
because, after curing, they can be stored 
up to about 7 months. Harvest periods 
vary by stale but run from mid-June to 
mid-November. Sweetpotatoes are either 
immediately marketed, or cured and 
placed in storage. High-quality fresh- 
market sweetpotatoes can command 
grower prices as much as four times as 
high as processing- grade product. 

Unlike many other commodities, sweet- 
potatoes do not have their strongest mar- 
ket volume during and just after harvest. 
About 45 percent of fresh sweetpotato 
shipments appear to be tied to holiday 
celebrations. Sweetpotato shipments are 
strongest during: 

• November, just prior to Thanksgiv- 
ing, with about 22 percent of fresh 
volume moved; 

• December, with about 13 percent of 
fresh shipments in anticipation of 
the Christmas and Hanukkah holi- 
days; 

• March or April (depending on when 
Easter falls), with about 10 percent 
of fresh shipments; and 

• October, with seasonal prices at har- 
vest-time lows and some volume 
being moved in anticipation of 
Thanksgiving — about 10 percent of 
fresh shipments. 

Sweetpotatoes are one of the most nutri- 
tious foods available, and are rich in vita- 
mins, especially vitamin C, beta carotene 
(which the body converts into vitamin 
A) t and minerals. One sweetpotato pro- 
vides twice the RDA for vitamin A and 
about half the required vitamin C. Sweet- 
potatoes are low in fat and calories and 
have no cholesterol. 
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On average, approximately three-quarters 
of the U.S. sweetpotato crop is sold for 
food uses. Nonfood uses include seed (8 
to 10 percent), animal feed (10 to 12 per- 
cent), and farm household use (2 to 3 per- 
cent). About a quarter of the sweetpotato 
crop sold for food uses is canned, about 6 
percent is frozen, and 2 to 3 percent is de- 
hydrated — leaving about two-thirds of 
the sweetpotato crop for the fresh market. 

Processed sweetpotato products take 
many forms— frozen whole, sliced, 
diced, candied, and french fried sweetpo- 
tatoes; dehydrated flakes; and canned 
products such as twice-baked, pattied, 
ripple -sliced, candied (in syrupX mashed, 
baby food, and pie fillings, Sweetpota- 
toes are also used to make bread prod- 
ucts, custards, cookies, and cakes. 
Among the newer processed product 
forms are sweetpotato chips and french 
fries. 

Price and income support programs do 
not cover sweetpotatoes, but USDA has 
regularly purchased canned sweetpotato 
products for use in the school lunch and 
other feeding programs. During the 
1992^93 crop year, USDA purchased the 
fresh-weight cquivaleni of about 1 1 mil- 
lion pounds of canned sweetpotatoes. 
This represented about 6 percent of the 
estimated total U.S. pack of canned 
sweetpotatoes and 1 percent of overall 
US. production. 

USDA has generally not purchased any 
fresh, frozen, or dehydrated sweetpota- 
toes for its school lunch and other feed- 
ing programs. However, USDA has 
recently announced its intention to dou- 
ble purchases of fresh produce for the 
school lunch program. 

Increased promotion by sweetpotato in- 
dustry groups, new government efforts to 
teach and promote nutrition, and the de- 
velopment of healthful new cuisines may 
all play a role in expanding the use of 
sweetpotatoes in the American diet. 
[Gary Lucier (202) 219-0886] [E 
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EC Exchange 
Rate Bands 
Widen 



The European Community's (EC) 
new exchange rate system, 
adopted on August % 1993 and 
establish! ng less rigid guidelines for cur- 
rency fluctuations, could have mixed re- 
sults for U.S.-EC trade. Most EC 
currencies are now allowed to vary 
within much wider bands around their 
central exchange rates than before the 
change, TTie new flexibility — permitting 
individual currencies 10 appreciate or de- 
preciate by as much as 15 percent from 
the central rate — effectively brings the 
EC closer to a floating exchange rate sys- 
tem- 
Wider bands for EC exchange rates sug- 
gest an impact on U.S. exports that is 
less favorable in ihe short term but more 
favorable in the long term. Because cen- 
tral banks in the EC no longer have to 
keep currency values within a narrow 
range by maintaining high nominal inter- 
est rates, the interest rates can be allowed 
to fall. 

In the short run* lower interest rates in 
the EC should weaken EC currencies 
relative to other currencies such as the 



dollar and the yen. In general, this would 
dampen EC imports and boost its ex- 
ports* This effect would be somewhat 
limited because EC agricultural imports 
and exports are largely insulated from 
world price movements by variable im- 
port taxes and export subsidies. 

In the longer term, lower interest rates 
should ease credit conditions and spur 
economic growth. The result could has- 
ten recovery of Europe's recession- 
plagued economies, raising Europe's 
demand for imports and benefiting the 
outlook for U.S. exports. The new ex- 
change rate system could also have reper- 
cussions for the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) and the EC's 
Common Agricultural Policy. 

Tight Currency Bands 
Were Not Sustainable 

Since 1979, most EC countries had ad- 
hered to the Exchange Rate Mechanism 
(ERM) of the European Monetary Sys- 
tem (EMS), which restricted the ex- 
change rate movements of their cur- 
rencies within narrow limits against each 
other (plus or minus 2.25 percent). TTie 
German mark usually acted as the 
anchor currency due to that country's re™ 
cord of low inflation* brought about by 
tight monetary policies in the 1970's and 
1980's. As the mark strengthened in 
value, the other countries had to adjust 
their economic and monetary policies to 
maintain the value of their currencies 
against the mark- 

In the early 1990's, Germany's costs of 
unification, which entailed massive gov- 
ernment spending to shore up the East 
German economy, caused German inter- 
est rates to rise along with price inflation. 
This made it difficult for the EMS policy 
of maintaining strong currency values 
through high interest rates, given the 
stringent standards of the German mone- 
tary authority. Consequently, economic 
conditions in Europe worsened, leading 
to double-digit inflation. 

By the summer of 1993, despite high 
nominal interest rates, Germany's real 
(short-term) interest rates were the low- 
est in the ERM, Inflation in Germany 
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The European Monetary System & the ERM 

The European Monetary System (EMS) was established in 1979 to provide a 
framework for coordinating member countries' central bank operations and na- 
tional monetary policies. The object was to control the supply of money and to 
narrow the range of exchange rate variations between member currencies, 

Seven EC mernbers^Belgiurn, Denmark. France, Germany, Ireland, Luxem- 
bourg, and the Netherlands— became full participants in the EMS. Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, and the United Kingdom participated under modified arrangements. 

The European Community's movemeni toward full economic union called for the 
creation of a reference currency called the European Currency Unit (ECU). The 
eventual use of the ECU as the EC's universal medium of exchange and standard 
:~i of value requires, as a first step, maintenance of stable exchange rates between the 
currencies of the member countries. Presently, the ECU is a composite currency 
reflecting the sum of weighted individual country currency units, where the 
weights are determined by each member's share of total EC GNP and intra-EC 
trade. 

The Exchange Rate Mechanism (ERM) was developed as a means to support cur- 
rency values of member countries and to set limits on exchange rate movements. 
In its function to reduce exchange rate variability, the ERM specifies the bands, or 
the upper and lower limits around the ECU'S value, within which individual coun- 
tries' exchange rates are allowed to fluctuate. 

These bands were originally set at 2,25 percent and remained at that level (6 per- 
cent for Italy, Spain. Portugal , and the U.K,) until August 1 993, At that time, 
they were expanded to 15 percent to ease exchange market pressures and, in ef- 
fect, permit needed currency realignments. 

(Ostensibly, the bands were intended to force ERM members to pursue parallel 
macroeconomic policies — fiscal and monetary — with the goal of attaining a fixed 
exchange rate structure. This would effectively simulate a single currency, and by 
Implication, result in more uniform inflation rates. 

The ERM was supported by the intervention of member central banks in foreign 
exchange markets. In practice, this arrangement managed changes in exchange 
rates in accordance with movements in the anchor currency — the Deutschemark, 
When an exchange rate approached the ceiling or floor of Its bands, the ERM 
would mobilize foreign exchange reserves from the central banks to restore parity- 
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was high relative toother EC countries 
due to Germany's large budget deficit. 
Germany's central bank, the Bundes- 
bank, saw subduing inflation as its major 
priority, not lowering nominal interest 
rates even to relieve the pressure on other 
EC countries. 

If anything, German real interest rates 
needed to rise to subdue domestic infla- 
tion. ''Exporting** some inflation by de- 
valuing the mark through lower interest 



rates was also unacceptable to Ger- 
many's central bank because of the 
mark's role as the ERM 1 s anchor. 

The high interest rates needed to prevent 
currency depreciation caused the EC*s 
terms-of-trade to deteriorate as export 
competitiveness suffered, particularly for 
the United Kingdom and Italy. Instead 
of raising interest rates further to main- 
tain currency values, these two countries 
opted to break away from the ERM in 



September 1992. Britain experienced an 
economic recovery in the wake of the de- 
crease in interest rates and depreciation 
of the pound 

Remaining ERM members defended 
each other's currencies by having their 
central banks intervene in the foreign ex- 
change market whenever market ex- 
change rates approached their lower or 
upper parity bounds. The central banks 
would use foreign exchange reserves to 
purchase these currencies— until foreign 
exchange reserves were nearly depleted. 
Domestically, these purchases increased 
the money supply, risking higher infla- 
tion and thus higher interest rates. 

The foreign exchange market correctly 
sensed that the high real interest rates in 
these countries were not sustainable. 
The option of raising interest rates fur- 
ther to stabilize currency values might 
have discouraged speculation in currency 
markets; however, no country was will- 
ing to sacrifice its domestic economic 
health for the ERM's sake. 

Political pressure to ease the tight mone- 
tary and fiscal policies needed to main- 
tain currency values increasingly ex- 
posed the ERM to criticism in Europe. 
In fighting domestic inflation and simul 
taneously supporting the currencies of its 
ERM partners, the Bundesbank finally 
conceded that the two tasks were incom- 
patible — with the latter exacerbating in- 
flation. A protective wall of high interest 
rates with weak economies as a founda- 
tion was not sustainable. 

The solution devised was a movement 
away from effectively fixed exchange 
rates to requiring less central bank inter- 
vention and conferring relatively more 
monetary independence on member coun- 
tries, The ERM gave ground in early Au- 
gust 1993 when monetary officials 
agreed to loosen the restrictions on ex- 
change rates. Currencies within the 
ERM were allowed to fluctuate plus or 
minus 15 percent from their previous 
value. 
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U.S. agricultural trade balance 
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New Strategy Calls for 
Interest Rates To Fall 

Instead of managing exchange rates by 
keeping nominal interest rates high and 
thus leaving tittle freedom to ease domes- 
tic credit conditions, the focus has now 
shifted to reducing real interest rates. 
(Real interest rates reflect true economic 
costs or returns by subtracting the effect 
of inflation from the nominal rales.) By 
following the Maastricht Treaty's guide- 
lines for Inflation and public spending, 
differences in inflation rates and inflation- 
ary expectations should shrink until real 
interest rates become more uniform 
among EC countries. 

Attention would then be focused on ex- 
pected rates of inflation, which would 
bolster commitment to inflation targets. 
Monetary union would come about as a 
result of a convergence in inflation rates. 
Large exchange rate misalignments 
would be avoided, reducing the threat of 
speculative exchange market pressures. 

Currency values in terms of actual pur- 
chasing power should then accordingly 
converge, thus achieving real exchange 
rate parity. At this point the goal of a sin- 
gle currency will have been effectively at- 
tained, and by implication, the necessary 
condition for unified monetary policy 
among EC countries. But unless and un- 
til government monetary policies are co- 
ordinated, exchange rate parities will be 
difficult to sustain. 

The recession that engulfed the EC in 
1993 should prompt looser monetary 
policies instead of higher government ex- 
penditures in the effort to revive growth. 
If EC interest rales fall far enough to in- 
duce a recovery without igniting infla- 
tion, then real interest rates should 
decrease. And as interest rate differen- 
tials between the U.S, and the EC shrink, 
European currency values should depreci- 
ate, enhancing Europe's trade competi- 
tiveness vis-a-vis the U.S. 



Impact on U.S. Trade 
Will Be Mixed 

The current small US. trade surplus with 
the EC will likely disappear and turn into 
a deficit in 1-2 years, if not sooner The 
two reasons for this turnaround are the 
appreciation of the dollar against the 
European currencies that has occurred 
since the second half of 1992, and the 
higher relative economic growth in the 
U.S. compared with the EC, which have 
caused U.S. imports to rise. 

As the dollar appreciated in real and 
nominal terms in the first half of the 
1980's, US. trade balances with the ma- 
jor European partners deteriorated after a 
lag of 1-2 years. U.S. trade deficits with 
Germany, France, the U.K., and Italy all 
increased, while trade surpluses with Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands shrank. 

As the dollar started depreciating sharply 
in 1986, U.S. trade deficits declined or 
turned into small surpluses while U.S. 
trade surpluses rose. And when the dol- 
lar appreciated modestly in 1991 against 
the core currencies of the ERM — those 
of Germany, France, Belgium and Neth- 
erlands — a larger trade deficit with Ger- 
many and lower trade surpluses with the 
other three countries resulted in 1992. 

This U.S. trade surplus with the EC is ex- 
pected to continue diminishing through 
the end of 1993, especially in light of 
Europe's current recession The U.K. 
and Italy, whose currencies now fluctuate 
freely, have already improved their do- 
mestic economic situations and are mov- 
ing toward a balanced trade with the US. 
Overall, the U.S. trade position with the 
EC should deteriorate further in 1994. 

Western Europe accounted for 29 percent 
of U.S. exports of goods and services in 
1992. Agriculture now amounts to less 
than 7 percent of US. exports to Western 

Europe. 



The U.S. surplus in agricultural trade 
with Western Europe has been stable, 
averaging $2.5 billion since 1986. Fur- 
thermore, increased U.S. exports of high- 
value agricultural products to Europe 
have been roughly matched by similar 
imports from Europe. 

Trade statistics since 1980 indicate that 
stronger economic growth in the U.S. 
compared with Germany results in a 
larger U.S. trade deficit as a share of total 
U.S.-German bilateral trade, with a 2- 
year lag on average. A rough pattern has 
evolved in the last dozen years that 
shows a deterioration of the U.S. trade 
position following faster U.S. growth vis- 
a-vis the EC. 

The U.S/s more advanced recovery can 
help Europe rebound faster from reces- 
sion only through greater US. demand 
for imports. The current strength of the 
dollar compared with EC currencies fa- 
vors ECterms-of-tradeovertheU.S. 

European Integration & 
GATT Could Be Affected 

With respect to the current Uruguay 
Round of GATT negotiations, more flex- 
ible exchange rates in Europe will have a 
short as well as longer term impact. In 
the near term, brighter prospects for eco- 
nomic recovery associated with lower in- 
terest rates could lessen any perceived 
disadvantage caused by reduction of 
trade barriers as specified in current 
GATT proposals. Thus, insteadof aterb- 
dency toward protectionism that nor- 
mally occurs when economic activity 
falls, the greater freedom of EC mone- 
tary authorities to pursue domestic expan- 
sion might lead to less apprehension 
about GATT. 

But over the longer term, if Europe's eco- 
nomic integration is jeopardized by less 
coordinated macroeconomic policies, re- 
sulting in wider exchange rate fluctua- 
tions, the pursuit of domestic-oriented 
policies could remove pressures to con- 
form to GATT guidelines. 
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^The U.S.-EC Trade Balance 



Due in pan to the U.S. dollar's overall appreciation against 
EC currencies since September 1992 (the first Exchange Rate 
Mechanism crisis) and Europe's recession in 1993, the UJS. 
trade surplus with the EC is shrinking and will likely disap- 
pear in 1-2 years. 

The U.S. has maintained a combined goods-and-services 
trade surplus with the EC since 1990. While the U.S. is ex- 
pected to report an overall trade surplus with the EC in 1 993, 
the non agricultural merchandise trade balance is projected to 
be negative. The trade surplus tn services will remain posi- 
tive and contract only slightly. 

U.S. nonagricultural merchandise exports to the EC have de- 
clined steadily as a share of total exports to the EC over the 
last decade. In contrast, services* share reached a record 38 
percent in 1991 and has remained between 35 and 36 percent 
since 1991. 

The growing services trade surplus prevented the overall VS. 
trade balance with the EC from sliding further in 1992. Serv- 
ices are expected to keep the 1993, and perhaps the 1994. 
overall U.S. trade balance positive. 



Services Gaining Larger Share of U.S. Exports to the EC 




Historical data strongly suggest that import demand for serv- 
ices is less price -sensitive than import demand for merchan- 
dise. In addition, EC import demand for agricultural 
products is less price-responsive than import demand for non- 
agricultural goods. This is partly due to various policy meas- 
ures designed to insulate domestic agricultural product prices 
from world price movements. 

The price effect from the recent strength of the dollar, in con- 
junction with the income effect from weaker EC economies, 
is expected to putt down nonagricultural merchandise imports 
from the U.S. more than imports of services or agricultural 
products. 

The last breakdown of the ERM in August 1993 t and the ex- 
pected decline in EC currency values with respect to the dol- 
lar, should have a relatively more adverse short-run negative 
impacl on U.S, merchandise exports to the EC than on ex- 
ports of services or agricultural goods. 
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1990 



1991 



l VaJue: 

Goods and services 103.1 122,0 

Trade balance -15,9 -1.6 

Nonagricultural goods 66.6 77.5 

Trade balance -15.0 -3,4 

Services 28.6 37.4 

Trad* balance -4.4 -0-6 

Ag/iculiural products 7.6 7.0 

Trade balance 3.4 2.4 

Share. 

Nonagricullural goods 64.6 63.5 

Services 27J 30.7 

Agricultural products 7A 5.7 
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In addition, the detailed arrangements by 
which EC member countries finance the 
EC's Common Agricultural Policy 
(CAP) will become increasingly compli- 
cated if exchange rates float within a 
wider range. The CAP insulates the 
EC's agricultural sector from world mar- 
ket competition and price fluctuations in 
several ways. 

One principal device is an import tax (a 
variable levy) which maintains a constant 
ratio between domestic and imported 
prices. This gives '"Community prefer- 
ence 1 ' to domestic products, making agri- 
cultural imports more expensive. A 
complementary mechanism is an export 
subsidy which removes surplus supplies 
and allows production to exceed domes- 
tic needs of specified agricultural com- 
modities- 

A currency depreciation against the dol- 
lar, however, will raise the price of im- 
ported food and thus lower the variable 
Import levy, In addition, EC agricultural 
exports will cost less in dollar terms, 
thereby reducing variable export sub- 
sidies. 

For the U,S>, lower interest rates in 
Europe will mean greater short-term 
capital inflow* given higher relative U.S. 
investment returns. Long-term interest 
rates in the U.S. have already fallen, 
which should pave the way fi>r U.S. 
expansion, EC economies will sub- 
sequently benefit when U.S. demand for 
imports eventually rises, if U.S. imports 
have not already risen. This should, in 
turn, reinforce US. economic growth 
when the EC's demand for imports 
picks up. 

Finally, a narrowing of the U.S.-EC inter- 
est-rate differentials should signal more 
stable exchange rates — a climate nor- 
mally conducive to greater trade and rela- 
tively synchronized economic growth 
paths. 
[Alberto Jerardo (202) 219-0705] HS 



Japan Poised 
To Import Rice 



Japan's virtual ban on rice imports 
may soon give way, at least tempo- 
rarily, to the realities of weather and 
lnw domestic stocks. USDA estimates 
that Japan, faced with a poor 1993 rice 
crop, will import about 1 .6 million met- 
ric tons office by the end of 1994. The 
expected large imports could tighten U.S. 
and world supplies over the next year 
and lead to stgnificandy higher prices. 

The impact on world prices is expected 
to be substantial because Japan's import 
needs are likely to exceed readily avail- 
able supplies from the two principal 
exporters of high-quality japonica: Aus- 
tralia and the U.S, This could trigger a 
significant price spillover in the long 
grain (indica-type) markets and in lower 
quality japonica markets. In addition, 
rice is a thinly traded commodity that is 
stratified by type and quality. Small 
changes in production can generate large 
swings in trading prices. 

Crop Is Japan's 
Smallest Since WWII 

A poor harvest in 1 99 1 reduced Japan* s 
1991/92 ending stocks to just 240,000 
tons, compared with a normal stock level 
of over 1 million tons, The government 
of Japan responded by relaxing its rice 
area restrictions in 1992 in order to gener- 
ate a larger crop and replenish stocks- 
However, 1992' s harvest was insufficient 
to rebuild stocks significantly, leaving Ja- 
pan with only 431,000 tons of rice at the 
start of the 1993/94 marketing year. 

During the summer of 1993, northern 
Japan experienced extremely cool tem- 
peratures. Added to constant overcast 
days and inadequate sunshine, plus abnor- 
mally wet conditions (including six ty- 
phoons) throughout the rest of Japan, this 
reduced production prospects for the 
1993 rice harvest. Japan's 1993 crop is 
currently forecast to be 7.5 million tons 
(milled basis), its smallest rice crop since 
World Warn. 



Japan's low stock level and meager 1993 
harvest suggest the need to import about 
1.6 million tons of rice by the end of 
1994 in order to satisfy domestic con- 
sumption needs. But Japan's longstand- 
ing commitment to self-sufficiency in 
rice production has required a virtual ban 
on rice imports. Any significant rice im- 
ports by Japan would be perceived as a 
potential opening of Japan's domestic 
rice market. This could eventually 
weaken Japan's opposition to tariffica- 
tion of barriers to free trade of rice in the 
Uruguay Round of negotiations under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GAIT). 

On October 5, Japan's Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry allocated 
import quotas for 200,000 tons of rice 

to meet immediate needs. According to 
the government, the imports are an emer- 
gency measure to meet strong seasonal 
demand for rice cakes and rice crackers- 

These imports have been termed a "spe- 
cial exception" and "on an emergency ba- 
sis/' and Japanese officials have denied 
that they reflect any change in Japan's 
GATT position on rice trade. Further im- 
ports of over 1 .4 million tons are pro- 
jected by USDA for 1994. 

Japan Has Barred Imports 
& Supported Production 

Nearly 9.5 million tons of rice are con- 
sumed in Japan each year. Japan insu- 
lates its domestic rice industry from 
international markets through a virtual 
ban on rice imports and high support 
prices (well above world trading prices). 

About 600,000 tons of rice are used in 
food processing for such products as rice 
cakes and noodles. Some substitution of 
rice types is possible for use in processed 
products, and as much as 400,000 tons of 
non-japonica rice could be imported 
from Asian countries to meet much of 
Japan's processed food needs. 



Late last month, as Agiicultufat Out- 
took wont to press, Japan made its 
first 1993 purchase of U.S. rice— 
1 5,000 metric tons from California. 
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Poor Harvest Shrinks Japan's Rice Stocks 
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Japan's glutinous rice needs, which ac- 
count for a minor part of Japan's total do- 
mestic demand, are limited to use in 
desserts, ceremonial foods, and certain 
processed products. The remainder, and 
bulk, of Japan's rice consumption con- 
sists essentially of high-quality, round- 
shaped japonica "table rice " 

In accordance with Japan's food policy, 
consumers bear most of the cost of self- 
sufficiency through high retail prices. 
This amounts to a substantial burden on 
consumers since Japan's producer and 
consumer prices are far in excess of 
world market prices. In the first 9 
months of calendar 1993, the nongovern- 
mental retail price for milled high-qual- 
ity, nonglutinous rice in Tokyo averaged 
501,319 yen per ton ($030 using the 9- 
month average exchange rate of 1 1048 
yenperUSSl). The government-fixed 
purchase price for 1993 is 248,612 yen 
per ton ($2,250) for lower quality rice. 

These prices compare with the 9-month 
average f.o.b. Bangkok price of $226 per 
ton for high-quality Thai 100-percent, 
grade B milled white rice, the price most 
often quoted as indicative of the export 



price for rice in the world market. The 
Japanese government purchase price of 
rice is 10 times the world export price, 
while the nongovernment retail price for 
high-quality rice in Tokyo is 20 times the 
world export price of rice. 

Which Countries 
Will Sell to Japan? 

The last time Japan reported major rice 
imports was in 1984, when it purchased 
150,000 tons of high-quality japonica 
from a nontraditional rice exporter, South 
Korea, In the past, South Korea and 
Japan lent and borrowed rice from each 
other in order to avoid the "free trade" 
issue associated with their respective 
bans on rice imports. But with a short 
rice crop also expected in South Korea 
this year, japonica sales by South Korea 
to Japan are unlikely. 

Most other japonica producers have lim- 
ited ability to export Taiwan limits its 
highly subsidized rice exports to about 
200,000 tons destined for low-income 
countries, due principally to international 
pressure, particularly from the U.S. rice 
industry. China's demand for high-qual- 
ity japonica rice for its large, rapidly 



growing urban market already exceeds 
production capacity. And Japan's qual- 
ity standards would likely rule out pur- 
chase of China's low-quality japonica. 

Italy and Egypt are the principal Mediter- 
ranean producers of japonica rice; how- 
ever, Egypt's exportable supplies 
average under 200,000 tons, generally 
destined for nearby markets. Italy pri- 
marily serves the European Community 
with highly subsidized japonica rice, and 
exports most of the remainder to neigh- 
boring Mediterranean countries. 

Northern Brazil is a food deficit region, 
growing low-quality upland, medium 
grain rice that Japan would not likely ac- 
cept. Only two potential sources of high- 
quality japonica rice remain: Australia 
and the U.S. Of the two* theU.S. — spe- 
cifically California— has the greatest po- 
tential to supply Japan's needs. 

Given the high retail prices paid by Japa- 
nese consumers and the country's rela- 
tively high income and financial 
resources, Japan'.s rice traders could con- 
ceivably enter the world market and pur- 
chase whatever type and quantity of rice 
they want However, there are two prin- 
cipal Limits to Japan's rice import poten- 
tial: first, the availability of japonica 
supplies in Australia and the U.S.; and 
second, the export availability of existing 
supplies. 

The rice industries in both California and 
Australia have made considerable effort 
to develop foreign and domestic markets 
for their rice. It is uncertain how quickly 
and to what extent they would be willing 
to give up certain stable, long-term mar- 
kets for the high-priced, but temporary, 
Japanese market. 

As of August 1, California had medium- 
and short grain whole-kernel stocks of 
325,300 tons. California'* 1993 rice 
crop is estimated to be 1 .16 million tons 
(25 million cwt) of milled whole-kernel 
medium- and short grain, up 1 1 percent 
from 1992. After allowing for normal do- 
mestic use and stock levels, California's 
supply of exportable medium- and short 
grain head rice is expected to approach 
500,000 tons. 
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ajor Types of Rice 




ndica and japonica are the two major types of rictfgrowi worldwide, 
accounts for nearly 80 percent of world production and world trade. 



I ndica 



Indica rice is grown primarily in tropical regions and cooks dry and fluffy, with 
the grains remaining separate. China and India are the largest producers while 
Thailand, the U.S., and Vietnam are the largest exporters of indica rice. The EC, 
Latin America, and the Middle East are principal Importers Indica rice accounts 
for around 64 percent of table rice used in the U.S.. where it is referred to as long 
grain rice. Indica rice is also used in flavored rice mixes, soups, frozen dinners, 
and other processed foods. 

Japonica rice is a round-shaped grain that cooks moist and clingy. It accounts 
for almost 20 percent of world production and around 15 percent of trade. Japon- 
ica rice Is grown in Japan, the Koreas, Taiwan, north central and northern China. 
Australia, northern Brazil* and in CaJifornia where it is called short or medium 
grain rice. California, Australia, and Italy are the principal exporters of high-qual- 
ity japonica rice. The traditional importers of japonica rice are the Mediterraneiin 
countries of Turkey, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria. Additionally, the south- 
ern U.S. rice growing area produces medium grain rice that is not similar to the 
type of japonica used for table rice in Japan, Korea, and Taiwan. 

Japonica rice from California accounts for around 21 percent of table rice con- 
sumption tn the U.S., and medium grain from the Delta States accounts for almost 
4 percent. Japonica and southern medium grain rices are also used in beer, cereal, 
rice cakes, baby food, and other processed foods. 

Aromatic (scented) varieties — basmati rice from Pakistan and India and jasmine 
rice from Thailand — account for less than 1 percent of world rice production but 
make up 5-6 percent of trade. Basmati rice is distinguished by its popcorn-like 
aroma and elongatjon when cooked, and flavorful nutty taste. It is traded at 2-3 
times the price of indica rice and is purchased mostiy by Middle Eastern countries 
and the ITS. Thai jasmine rice is soft and clingy and is especially popular among 
some Asian-American groups. 

Glutinous (waxy) rice accounts for less than 1 percent of total rice production 
and only a minute portion of trade. These varieties tend to lose their shape when 
cooked, and are sticky. Glutinous rice is used mostly in sweets, desserts, ceremo- 
nial dishes, and salad dressings in Asia, and is a staple in parts of Laos, Thailand. 
and China. 



Since Australia lies in the Southern 
Hemisphere* its crop year runs opposite 
those of Japan and the U.S. Almost all 
of Australia's rice acreage is situated in 
New South Wales. Australia's rice farm- 
ers plant their crop in October and har- 
vest March-May. The October planting 
date allows Australian farmers some 
flexibility in their planting decisions vis- 
a-vis the looming Japanese imports. 

The principal constraints in Australia are 
the extent of irrigated area and the avail- 



ability of water. Australia's rice area re- 
ceives little or no rain during the summer 
months of December to March, The cur- 
rent situation in Australia limits area ex- 
pansion and the resulting additional 
production to about 40,000 tons under 
the best of circumstances. Assuming av- 
erage yields, this would produce a 
1 993/94 rice crop of 690,000 tons. 

In addition, Australia's carry-in rice 
stocks are estimated at 262,000 tons. 



Allowing for normal domestic use and 
minimum stock needs, Australia's supply 
of exportable rice is expected to be about 
670,000 tons. However, about 300,000 
tons of this is destined for traditional ex- 
port markets, and some of this supply 
consists of long grain and broken rice. 

In short, the maximum potential avail- 
able export supply of japonica rice from 
Australia and the U.S. appears to be well 
under 1 million tons, while Japan's im- 
port needs, particularly for high-quality 
japonica rice for general consumption, 
are in the neighborhood of 1 .2 million 
tons (not including an estimated 400,000 
tons of imported rice for industrial use). 

The impact on world prices could be sub- 
stantial, triggering a significant price spil- 
lover effect in the long grain and lower 
quality japonica rice markets. In addi- 
tion, the large volume of Japan's rice im- 
port needs is magnified by the psycholo- 
gical impact of Japan's breaking its long- 
held taboo on rice imports. Such a move 
may be viewed as having important im- 
plications for the current Uruguay Round 
of GATT negotiations, where Japan has 
been a fierce defender of its virtual ban 
on rice imports. 

ITS. prices are expected to move higher 
than world prices due to an already 
strong domestic market and a tightening 
internal supply situation due to Japan's 
need for imports. It is likely that much 
of the rice exported under the Export En- 
hancement Program, along with some do- 
mestic uses, will shift from California to 
the Delta Slates. 

Delta medium grain, however, has differ- 
ent cooking characteristics from those as- 
sociated with California rice, Domestic 
long grain rice is expected to compete for 
some of the export business other than ja- 
ponica sales, which Japan will be forced 
to make, pushing long grain prices higher. 

The situation is still evolving as the final 
size of Japan's rice crop remains uncer- 
tain. With consumption already esti- 
mated at historic low levels, any further 
decline in Japan's rice crop would gener- 
ate further need for imports. 
[Randall Schnepf(2Q2) 219-0826} H3 
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Counties with 
High Percent 
Of Ag Jobs 
Decline 



From a decline in the number of 
tractor dealers, fertilizer manufac- 
turers, and frozen broccoli plant 
workers to a decrease in the ranks of 
farmers, farm-related jobs continue to 
slide. And in many regions of the U.S., 
the number of counties depending on ag- 
ricultural jobs has receded. Employment 
trends indicate that areas where farming 
and farm-related industries account for a 
high proportion of local jobs will have 
difficulty sustaining or expanding eco- 
nomic growth unless these communities 
can diversify their industrial base 

Farming and farm-related industries di- 
rectly linked to agriculture — agricultural 
services, agricultural inputs, and the pro- 
cessing and marketing of agricultural 
products — lost 1.4 million jobs in the 
U.S. between 1975 and 1990. While 
jobs in farming and farm-related indus- 
tries still remain a major part of the eco- 
nomic base in some areas of the U.S., the 
number of counties that depend heavily 
on agricultural employment has declined. 



I Farming Declines but 
| Is Largest Ag Industry 

According to USDA's Economic Re- 
search Service, in 1975 over 47 percent 
of U.S. counties were high agriculture- 
employment counties, defined as having 
at least 25 percent of their total employ- 
ment in farming and its closely related in- 
dustries. By 1990, only 27 percent of 
U.S. counties met this definition, 

Fewer counties now depend on agricul- 
ture because of an increase in the number 
of nonagricultural jobs as well as the de- 
cline in agricultural jobs. The high ag- 
employment counties remaining in 1990 
had far less success in attracting new 
jobs between 1975 and 1990 than other 
counties in the U,S. Average growth in 
total employment was only 17,4percent 
in high ag-emptoyment counties, com- 
pared with the U.S. average of 46.4 
percent. 

Most of the decline in agricultural em- 
ployment in the former high ag-employ- 



mem counties was in farm production, 
where labor-saving technology continues 
toerodejobs. In addition, former high 
ag- employ men i counties have attracted 

nonagricultural employment, also dimin- 
ishing agriculture's share of total county 
employment. 

More than half of the country's remain- 
ing high ag-employment counties are 
concentrated in the Northern and South- 
ern Plains and the Corn Belt. The South- 
east and Appalachiahad92and 138 
counties, about 1 1 and 16 percent of the 
country's total high ag-employment coun- 
ties. The Delta, Lake States, Mountain, 
and Pacific regions each had between 2 
and 8 percent of the total, while the 
Northeast had only one high ag-employ- 
ment county. 

In the high ag-employment counties, 
farm production still accounted for the 
biggest share of farm-related employ- 
ment in most regions of the U.S. in 1990, 
even as it continues to decline. Farming 
accounts for between 68 and 72 percent 
of total agricultural employment in the 




Agriculture's Closely Linked Industries 

Four groups make up the industries thai, including farming, are most closely 
linked to agriculture. These farm and farm-related industries are farm production, 
agricultural services, agricultural inputs, and processing and marketing. Two 
other farm-related industries — wholesale and retail trade of agricultural goods and 
indirect agribusiness (such as manufacturers of food products machinery) — are 
only peripherally related to agriculture and are not included in this study. 






Farm production workers include farm proprietors and farm wage and salary 
workers. 

Agricultural service industries include firms that provide soil preparation, veteri- 
nary care, and farm management The category also includes forestry and fishing, 

Agricultural input industries have the most direct linkage to farming among the 
related industries. Most of the agricultural input jobs are in the manufacture of 
farm machinery and equipment and in wholesale trade of farm machinery, equip- 
menu and supplies. Oihcr input industries are agricultural chemical manufactur- 
ing, and chemical and fertilizer mining. 

Processing and marketing industries prepare agricultural goods for sale after the 
products leave the farm, Apparel and textile manufacturing provide most of the 
processing and marketing jobs. Manufacturers of meat, dairy, and other food 
products are also included in this industry group. 
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The Number of High 
Ag-Employrnent Counties 
Has Contracted Since 1975 




Counties with 25% or more of employment In 
ag-relatsd industries ,1990 

| Counties lormeriy having 25% or more of 
employment in ag and ag-reiated industries 



Northern and Southern Plains, Corn Belt, 
Mountain, Lake States, and Northeast 
counties. High ag-employment counties 
in the Northwest, Appalachian, Delta 
States, and Southeast regions have more 
jobs In agricultural processing and mar- 
keting than in farm production, with ap- 
parel and textile manufacturing 
accounting for most of this employment. 

The greatest number of jobs in agricul- 
tural input industries in 1990— especially 
in manufacturing and wholesale trade of 
farm machinery, equipment, and sup- 
plies — could be found in high ag-employ- 
ment counties of the Northern Plains and 
the Corn Belt. Agricultural input em- 
ployment accounted for about 7 percent 
of total agricultural jobs in the high ag- 
employment counties in these regions. 

High ag employment counties In the 
Pacific and Corn Belt regions had the 
greatest number of jobs in agricultural 
services (which includes forestry and 
fishing), but these jobs amounted to only 
2.7 and 1.9 percent of agricultural em- 
ployment in 1990. 



Farming & Input 
Industries Lost Jobs ♦ . . 

In the 855 high ag -employment counties 
that remained in 1990, agricultural job 
numbers shrank from K5 million jobs in 
1975 to 1.3 million in 1990, with farm 
production and agricultural input indus- 
tries accounting for most of the decline. 
Farm production still held the largest 
share of total agricultural employment in 
these counties in 1990—55 percent — but 
this was down from 65 percent in 1975, 
Agricultural input industries accounted 
for about 4.9 percent of total agricultural 
employment in 1990, down from 5,3 per- 
cent in 1975. 

Farm production lost over 245,000 jobs 
in high ag-employment counties between 
1975 and 1990, accounting for most of 
the total declincin agricultural employ- 
ment in these counties. Employment in 
farm production declined for high ag- 
employment counties in all 10 farm pro- 
duction regions from 1975 to 1990. Job 
losses in farm production ranged from a 
6-percent decline in the Pacific region to 



a 36-percent decline in the Delta, with 
most regions experiencing about a 25- 
percent decline. Over half of the farm 
production jobs lost were in the Appala- 
chian, Northern Plains, and Corn Belt 
regions. 

Agricultural input industries lost 14,000 
jobs in high ag-employment counties be- 
tween 1975 and 1990. Agricultural input 
industry employment fell in most re- 
gions, declining 1 8 percent on average. 
The job loss was greatest in the Corn 
Belt, where input jobs declined by nearly 
25 percent. Farm financial stress in the 
early 1980's contributed to weakness in 
farm machinery and equipment manufac- 
turing, and in wholesale trade of farm 
machinery, equipment, and supplies. 
Employment began to increase later in 
the decade as farm income rose and capi- 
tal expenditures increased but not 
enough to offset earlier job losses. 
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In High Ag-Employment Counties. 
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. . . While Processing & 
Marketing Gained 

Agricultural processing and marketing 
industries, with the second-largest share 
of farm-related employment in high ag- 
employment counties, increased that 
share from 28 percent in 1975 to 38 per- 
cent in 1990. With a gain of nearly 
81,000 jobs during this period, the proc- 
essing and marketing industries com- 
prised the fastest growing agricultural 
industry group in high ag-ernployment 
counties. Despite these gains in high ag- 
employment counties, over 608,000 proc- 
essing and marketing jobs were lost 
nationally during this period 

Processing and marketing jobs increased 
in high ag-ernployment counties in aJl re- 
gions except the Northeast, but the gains 
in Appalachia, the Delta States, and the 
Southeast were largest, collectively ac- 
counting for 40 percent of the employ- 
ment increase. Meat products proces- 
ing, particularly poultry, as well as 
apparel and textile manufacturing, were 
among the expanding agricultural proc- 
essing and marketing industries in high 
ag-employment counties. 

Increased consumer demand for some 
agricultural products, which led to job 
creation in the processing industry, ac- 
counted for part of the expanded employ- 
ment in processing enterprises in high 
ag-employment counties. Relocation of 
processing plants to be closer to farms 
was also a factor in this industry's in- 
creased employment in high ag-employ- 
ment counties. 

These counties also gained almost 
10,000 jobs in agricultural services, for- 
estry, and fishing industries between 
1975 and 1990. The Delta, Lake States, 
Pacific, and Southeast regions more than 
doubled the number of these agricultural 
service jobs in their high ag-employment 
counties. 



The largest employment growth in high 
ag-employment counties between 1975 
and 1990 was in non agricultural indus- 
tries, which gained nearly 779,000 jobs 
in these counties and increased their 
share of employment from 57 to 67 per* 
cent overall. Although 653 high ag- 
employment counties lost agricultural 
jobs between 1975 and 1990, nonagricul- 
tural employment replaced the jobs that 
were lost and created additional employ- 
ment in 576 of these counties. High ag- 
employment counties in Appalachia 
gained the most nonagricultural jobs — 
over 278,000. 

Strategies for 
Employment Growth 

Based on trends from 1975 to 1990, agri- 
cultural industries offer limited potential 
job growth. Even in high ag-employ- 
ment counties, farm production jobs have 
declined over time, and offer the least 
promise for employ mem expansion. In- 
put industries, with strong upstream link- 
ages to farming, are affected in turn by 
declining demand for inputs from the 
farm production sector. 

Within the overall agricultural sector, job 
gains are more likely to occur in agricul- 
tural services, where demand for on-farm 
services such as farm labor contractors is 
rising. Relocation of processing plants 
closer to farms has helped increase the 
number of processing jobs in high ag-em- 
ployment counties, but advances in auto- 
mation may impede further employment 
growth in processing industries. 

Developing new industrial uses for tradi- 
tional faun commodities, or for new non- 
traditional crops, may help sustain jobs 
in the farm sector. Government environ- 
mental regulations and growing con- 
sumer preference for "greetf * products 
are expanding industrial demand for agri- 
cultural materials. Ethanol, soy-oil inks, 
and biodiesel fuels are among the new ag- 
based products showing promise of sue* 
cess. 



But a critical strategy for increasing jobs 
in high ag-employment counties is the en- 
couragement of non agricultural busi- 
nesses. Rural enterprise zones, rural 
incubators, and investment in technology 
to overcome remoteness of location are 
among the opportunities for expanding 
nonagricultural jobs. 
[Jackie Satsgiver (202) 219-0525] BS 



November Releases from USDA's 
Agricultural Statistics Board 

The following reports are issued 
at 3 p.m. Eastern time on the 
dates shown. 

November 

J Crop Progress (after 4 p.m.) 
3 Broiler Hatchery 

Egg Products 

Poultry Slaughter 
5 Dairy Products 

8 Crop Progress (after 4 p.m.) 

9 Cotton Ginnings 
Crop Production 

10 Broiler Hatchery 

15 Crop Progress (after 4 p.m.) 
Turkey Hatchery 

16 Farm Labor 
Milk Production 

17 Broiler Hatchery 
19 Cattle on Feed 

Livestock Slaughter 

22 Catfish Processing 
Cold Storage 

Crop Progress (after 4 p.m.) 

23 Eggs Chickens, & Turkeys 
Sheep & Lambs on Feed 

24 Broiler Hatchery 
Cotton Ginnings 

29 Crop Progress (after 4 p.m.) 
Peanut Stocks & Processing 
Agricultural Prices 
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I Agriculture 
W Outlook '94 




November 30 - December 1, 1993 * Washington, DC 

Headlining USD A 's 
OUTLOOK CONFERENCE . . . 

• The new priorities at USDA 

• Prospects for trade and trade 
agreements 

• Projections on the farm and 
rural economy 

• Farming, the environment, and 
natural resources 

• The menu for food safety and 
nutrition 

And featuring . . . 

Sessions on all major farm commodities, farm finance, and food prices, 
led by USDA analysts and private sector experts. 

For information, call (202) 720-3050, or fax requests to (202) 690-1805. 
Or write: Agriculture Outlook '94, Room 5143-South Building, USDA, 
Washington, DC 20250-3900 

Can't be there? Watch the TV Broadcast. 

Tune in the Galaxy 3, C-band satellite, Channel 24, 9-5 Eastern time 

on November 30. It's free! Call for a program. 




In town for the Outlook Conference? 

Stay an extra day . . . 

... for the NASS/ERS Data Users' Meetings - December 2 

This year's focus: Economic Indicators 

(including farm income, costs of production, 
and farm prices) 

An opportunity for users of USDA economic statistics — 

• to learn about survey procedures and analysis, and data 
applications 

• to comment on data programs and offer suggestions. 
For information, call (202) 720-3570 
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U.S. Conservation 
Policy— 
What's Ahead? 



Agriculture is coming under more vigorous environ- 
mental scrutiny, and ITS. conservation policy is mov- 
ing to promote greater stewardship on the farm. Public 
concerns over adverse environmental effects of agriculture have 
already begun to wield influence on public policy. Federal wet- 
lands policy, the debate over grazing fees on federally owned 
lands, and the provisions of Clean Water Act are some promi- 
nent examples. 

Agricultural nonpoint-source pollution — soil erosion and runoff 
of chemicals and sediment from cropland — is a major source of 
water pollution. Sixty percent of the nation's environmentally 
impaired river miles are affected by agricultural runoff, accord- 
ing to a 1 990 Environmental Protection Agency report to Con- 
gress. More recent assessment suggests thai nonpotnt-source 
pollution may prevent the U.S + from achieving its water quality 
goals even after planned point-source controls are completed. 
Suspended sediment and nutrients generated from farming are 
cited as the most prevalent nonpoint sources of pollution. 

Degradation of surface water also has been attributed partly to 
chemical loadings in groundwater that discharge into bays, 
lakes, and streams, A national well-water survey conducted by 



EPA in 1 988-90 detected nitrates in the majority of sampled ru- 
ral drinking water wells. About 10 percent of the nation's com- 
munity water system wells and 4 percent of rural domestic 
wells were estimated to contain at least one pesticide. The 
chemicals were often found in trace amounts, and the dangers 
posed to human health and the environment are uncertain. 

Loss of the nation's wetlands — which provide natural flood 
control, recharge groundwater, support biotic diversity, and im- 
prove water quality— has been largely attributable to agricul- 
ture. Between the mid-1950's and mid-1970's, about 87 
percent of the 13.8 million acres of wetland conversions were to 
agricultural uses, according to the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice- Agricultural conversion of wetland has declined hi recent 
years because of the Swampbuster provision of the 1985 Farm 
Act as well as lower profitability, but remains an area of envi- 
ronmental concern. 

Current Policy Course 
Sets the Stage 

These concerns arc not only influencing agricultural policy! as 
evidenced by the 1985 and 1990 Farm Act conservation provi- 
sion, but increasingly are shaping environmental policy outside 
the domain of USDA> Environmental concerns are likely to 
play an even larger role in future policy decisions directly and 
indirectly affecting agriculture. 

Clean Water Act. With reauthorization of the Clean Water Act 
impending, support is growing for increased controls on agricul- 
tural sources of pollution. Nonpoint-source pollution manage- 
ment efforts initiated in the 1987 Water Quality Act relied 
largely on voluntary approaches and have been viewed as unsuc- 
cessful New approaches are under consideration. 

The Senate bill reauthorizing the Clean Water Act <S.l 14) re- 
quires states to adopt the management measures approach out- 
lined in the Coastal Zone Act Reauthorization Amendments of 
1990 (CZARA)— the first Federal program to require specific 
measures to address agricultural nonpoint-source pollution. In 
addition to requiring farmers to adopt specific measures, states 
would have to ensure implementation. Policies and mecha- 
nisms of enforcement range from traditional regulatory activi- 
ties to innovative incentive programs. 

Wetlands Policy. In August 1993, the Clinton Administration 
released a plan it characterized as "a fair, flexible, and effective 
approach" to protecting wetlands. The latest in a series of ad- 
ministrative and legislative proposals to reform how the Federal 
government regulates wetlands, the Clinton Interagency Work- 
ing Group on wetland policy moved more quickly than its 
predecessors (see September 1993 AO). A plan introduced by 
former President Bush in August 1991 was never implemented, 
because of disagreements among agencies and the Domestic 
Policy Council while in the 1 02nd Congress, legislative propos- 
als were controversial enough to sidetrack Clean Water Act 
reauthorization. 
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The Clinton Administration plan would streamline processing 
of dredge and Mil permits that regulate wetlands under Section 
404. The new provisions would include a 90-day processing 
deadline for most routine permits, less vigorous permit review 
for small projects with limited impacts, and an administrative 
appeals process when a permit is denied* The plan would give 
USDA responsibility for all delineation of wedands on agricul- 
tural lands, and would exempt from Section 404 jurisdiction the 
53 million acres of wetlands converted to cropland prior to 
1985. 

Certain manmade wetlands, such as upland drainage and irriga- 
tion ditches, would also be exempted from Section 404 jurisdic- 
tion under the Administration plan. A nationwide general 
permit would also be issued exempting farmers 1 operations that 
have minimal effect on wetlands or that are mitigated by restora- 
tion elsewhere on the farms. USDA's Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice would make the determination! and this provision is 
intended to ensure consistency between Section 404 and the 
1985 Food Security Act's Swampbuster provision. 

The Administration plan supports wetland restoration efforts, in- 
cluding USDA's Wetland Reserve Program, and advances wet- 
land banking to mitigate wetland loss under Section 404 
permits, and other voluntary! cooperative programs. These in- 
clude the US. Fish and Wildlife Service North American Water- 
fowl plan joint ventures, Partners for Wildlife, and Bay and 
Estuary programs, and the Forest Service Forestry Incentives 
and Stewardship Incentives programs. 

The Administration proposal ts a movement toward more con- 
sistent treatment of wetlands in both the Swampbuster provi- 
sion and Section 404 permit decisions, Greater wetland 
restoration will benefit farmers, who own much of the current 
and former wetlands that could be restored in these programs, 

Grazing policy. The Clinton Administration's grazing policy 
seeks to increase grazing fees and impose new environmental 
regulations on ranchers and herders who graze livestock on Fed- 
eral lands. The plan originally called for doubling grazing fees 
over ft 3-year period, and after a recent compromise with Con- 
gress, calls for raising fees by 85 percent over that period. 
Holders of Federal grazing permits would face new standards 
designed to protect the environmental health of Federal range- 
land. Although the plan has met with resistance from western 
constituents, it has drawn considerable support from environ- 
mentalists, 

, . , White Future Policy 
Faces New Constraints 

Policies affecting agriculture will likely be met with increased 
public demand for environmental accountability in the agricul- 
tural sector, and pressure for a continued downward trend in the 
level of agricultural price and income supports. These issues 
will converge in the next farm bill, expected in 1995. Although 



it is too early to predict the contents of the next farm bill, legis- 
lators will deliberate within a policymaking environment influ- 
enced by the following elements: 

• The agricultural conservation agenda has broadened Al- 
though conservation and environmental provisions were 
strengthened in the 1985 and 1990 Farm Act conservation 
titles, future legislation will likely require additional empha- 
sis on water quality, sustainability, wildlife habitat and bio- 
diversity, and farmworker and food safety issues. 

• The trend toward greater market orientation in agriculture 
will continue, as the need to reduce agricultural budgetary 
outlays increases. Greater market orientation implies de- 
creasing subsidization of the sector and consequently di- 
minished leverage for the compliance approach to 
conservation. Continued reductions in commodity pro- 
gram benefits likely will be necessary; increasing normal 
flex acres above 15 percent is one possible approach and 
further reducing 0185-92 and 50/85-92 program payments 
is another. 

• Some question the effectiveness of traditional voluntary 
policy instruments in achieving further conservation and 
environmental goals. The record of the first 50 years of 
conservation programs suggests that purely voluntary assis- 
tance programs — education, technical assistance, and cost 
sharing — may not be enough to deal adequately with agri- 
culture's environmental effects, Medium-ierm voluntary 
land retirement (Conservation Reserve Program) and per- 
manent easements (Wetlands Reserve Program) can be ef- 
fective but expensive, limiting their use as budgets shrink. 
Compliance mechanisms can be effective if sufficient lever- 
age exists, but leverage in the form of commodity program 
payments is eroding. 

• What, if anything, wilt succeed CRP after the present con- 
tracts expire beginning in late 1995? This concern exists 
among both farmers and the conservation coalition, Be- 
cause of the potemtal production increase from CRP land 
reverting to farm use, supply control objectives will once 
again become more explicit. 

• Some are dissatisfied with USDA efforts in enforcing the 
compliance provisions established by the 1985 Farm Act. 
Environmental groups assert that USDA has been lax in en- 
forcing conservation compliance, Sodbuster, and Swamp- 
buster, thus reducing the effectiveness of these programs. 
As the deadline for full implementation of conservation 
compliance approaches, it will become apparent whether 
farmers are following through with their conservation 
plans. 

• Existing compliance approaches sometimes fail to address 
environmental problems associated with nonprogram 
crops. The compliance provisions of the 1985 Farm Act ap- 
ply mainly to producers growing program crops. Two- 
thirds of U.S. producers do not receive farm program 
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Gla 



ossary of Conservation Programs 

Provisions of the 1985 & 1990 
Farm Acts 

Conservation Reserve Program (CRP) allows farmers to vol- 
uotarily retire from crop production highly credible or envi- 
ronmentally sensitive cropland for a KMo 1 5-year period. In 
exchange, participants receive annual rental payments up to 
$50,000, and 50 percent cost-share assistance for estab- 
lishing vegetative cover on the land. 

Conservation compliance provision requires farmers with 
highly erodible cropland to have an approved conservation 
plan on that land and to fully implement the plan by Jan- 
uary 1 , 1 995, to maintain eligibility for farm program 

benefits- 

Sodbuster provision requires that, in order to be eligible for 
Agricultural program benefits, fanners who convert highly 
erodible land to commodity production must have an ap- 
proved conservation system on that land, 

Swampbuster provision states that farmers who convert wet- 
lands for the production of an agricultural commodity are in- 
eligible for farm program benefits, unless it is determined 
that conversion would have only a minimal effect on wet- 
land hydrology and biology. 

Wetlands Reserve Program (WRP) provides easement pay- 
ments and cost sharing to fanners who return farmed or con- 
verted wetland back into a wetland environment on a 
permanent or long-term basis. Payments cannot exceed the 
fair market value of the landless the value of permitted uses, 
such as hunting, fishing, managed timber harvest, or periodic 
haying and grazing. Up to 1 million acres may be enrolled in 
the program by 1995. 

Water Quality incentives Projects (WQIPs) provide annual 
incentive payments up to $3,500 per year for 3-5 years to 
farmers who implement a USDA-approved water quality re- 
source management plan. 

Environmental Easement Program* when funds are appro- 
priated for its implementation, will provide annual payments 




payments, and are not required to meet conservation and en- 
vironmental goals of compliance provisions. Conservation 
and environmental policies are needed to address negative 
environmental effects from specialty crops, livestock, and 
other nonprogram commodities, 

• Other Federal and state agencies also pursue strategies to 
reduce agriculture's contribution to environmental degra- 
dation. USDA's responsibility for designing and imple- 



for up to 10 years and up to 100 percent cost sharing to farm- 
ers who agree to deed restrictions that provide long-term 
protection to environmentally sensitive Land. Payments can- 
not exceed $50,000 annually and can total no more than 
$250,000 per farm 

integrated Farm Management Program assists producers 
in adopting farm resource management plans to conserve re- 
sources and comply with environmental requirements. Par- 
ticipants devote at least 20 percent of their enrolled crop- 
acreage bases to resource conserving crops such as legumes 
or legume-grass-srnallgrain mixtures, without losing crop 
acreage bases and reducing farm program yields. Unlimited 
haying or grazing may occur on up to 50 percent of the re- 
source conserving crops on Acreage Conservation Reserve 
lands. Other haying and grazing provisions further increase 
producers* options. The program's goal is to enroll 3-5 mil- 
lion acres per year through 1995- 

Farmland Protection provision stipulates that the Farmers 
Home Administration (FmHA) provide guarantees and inter- 
est rate subsidies for institutional loans to states for purposes 
of protecting and preserving farmland for agricultural use. 
No implementation has occurred to date. 

Pesticide Recordkeeping provision requires private applica- 
tors of restricted-use pesticides to maintain records accessi- 
ble to state and Federal agencies regarding products applied, 
amount, and date and location of application. The require- 
ment became effective May 10, 1993. 

Forest Stewardship Program provides grants to state for- 
estry agencies for expanding tree planting and improvement 
and for providing technical assistance to owners of nonindus- 
trtal private forest lands in developing and implementing for- 
est stewardship plans to enhance multi-resource use. 

Stewardship incentive Program (SIP) provides cost-sharing 
up to 75 percent for practices in approved forest stewardship 
plans for enhancing multiple uses of nonindustrial private 
forest lands. Payments may not exceed $10,000 annually 
per landowner and practices must be maintained for at least 
10 years. 






menting conservation and environmental policy is shared 
with other government entities. For example, EPA already 
administers the Clean Water Act, Coastal Zone Manage- 
ment Act, Endangered Species Act, Safe Drinking Water 
Act, and FIFRA— all of which significantly affect agricul- 
tural practices. States routinely implement regulations on 
land use and agricultural practices. Coordinating policies 
and instruments of implementation across agencies will be 
critical. 
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mgstanding USDA Programs 

Agricultural Conservation Program (ACP), initiated in 
1 936, provides financial assistance (up to $3,500 annually or 
$35,000 under long-term 10-year agreements) to farmers 
who carry out approved conservation and environmental pro- 
tection practices on agricultural land and farmsteads. Admin- 
istered by the Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service (ASCS), 

Conservation Technical Assistance (CTA^ initiated in 
1936, provides technical assistance to farmers for planning 
and Implementing soil and water conservation and water 
quality practices. Administered by the Soil Conservation 
Service (SCS) and local Conservation Districts. 

Extension Service (ES) information and recommendations 
are provided on soil conservation and water quality practices 
to landowners and farm operators in cooperation with the 
State Extension Services and state and local offices of 
USDA agencies and Conservation Districts. 

Small Watershed Program* initialed in 1954, assists local on 
ganizations in flood prevention, watershed protection, and 
water management. Part of the effort involves establishing 
measures to reduce erosion, sedimentation, and runoff. 

Great Plains Conservation Program (GPCP) f initiated in 
1957, provides technical and financial assistance in 10 Great 
Plains states for conservation treatment on entire operating 
units. Financial cost-share assistance is limited lo $35*000 
per farmer contract. GPCP is now funding a water quality 
special project in each of the 10 states. 

Resource Conservation and Development Program 
(RC&D), initiated in 1962, assists multicounty areas in en- 
hancing conservation* water quality, wildlife habitat, recrea- 
tion, and rural development. 



Water Bank Program, initiated in 1970, provides annual 
rental payments lo farmers for preserving wetlands in impor- 
tant migratory waterfowl nesting, breeding, or feeding areas, 

Colorado River Salinity Control Program, initiated in 1974 
and amended in 1984, established a voluntary on-farm coop- 
erative salinity control program within the USDA, and pro- 
vides cost-sharing and technical assistance to farmers to 
improve the management of irrigated lands to reduce the 
amount of salt entering the Colorado River. 

Forestry Incentives Program, Initiated in 1978, provides 
cost sharing up to 65 percent for tree planting and timber 
stand improvement for private forest lands of no more than 
1,000 acres. Maximum payment per owner is $10,000 
annually. 



Emergency Conservation Program, initiated fn 1978, pro- 
vides financial assistance to farmers in rehabilitating crop- 
land damaged by natural disasters. 






Rural Clean Water Program (RCWP) f inidated in 1980 and 
scheduled to end in 1995, is an experimental program that 
has been implemented in 21 selected areas. It provides cost- 
sharing and technical assistance to farmers who voluntarily 
implement approved best management practices to improve 
water quality. Cost- share payments are limited to 550*000 
per farm. 

Farmers Home Administration (FmHA) loans are made to 
farmers for soil and water conservation, pollution abatement, 
and building or improving water systems. May acquire 50- 
year conservation easements as a means of helping farmers 
reduce outstanding loan amounts. Also places conservation 
casements on foreclosed land being sold, or transfers such 
lands to government agencies for conservation purposes. 

(Richard Magleby (202) 2 1 9 0436 and Stan Daberkow 
(202)219-0464} 







Trade agreements can limit domestic agricultural policy 
choices: environmental policies can affect trade. Efforts 
to reduce trade barriers in agriculture invariably affect do- 
mestic agricultural policies because domestic and trade 
policies interact. Freer trade could require reform of many 
existing farm programs along with their environmental 
compliance provisions. Trade reform could also affect en- 
vironmental quality as input use and output mix adjust to 



new price levels. Additionally, environmental policies may 
affect competitive advantage. In meeting environmental 
goals, trade distorting policies will have to be avoided. For 
example, "environmental incentive" or "green" payments 
for environmental performance may be among the few 
forms of support allowable as agricultural income support 
is further decoupled from current production under free 
trade- 
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Two Approaches 

To Promote Stewardship 

These new environmental and budgetary constraints bring agri- 
cultural policy to a crossroads. Maintaining current levels of 
current conservation programs in the next farm bill will be diffi- 
cult — the CRP, for example, is costing $2 billion per year. Re- 
ductions in Federal income support (resulting mainly from 
Federal budget deficit pressure) are reducing the leverage of en- 
vironmental compliance linked to farm programs. Reverting 
solely to the pre- 1 985 education, technical assistance, and cost- 
sharing programs also seems unlikely since they are perceived 
by many in the environmental community as incapable of deliv- 
ering the environmental results now demanded from agricul- 
ture. 

As a result, two approaches to agricultural conservation and 
environmental policy will likely receive greater consideration. 
The first would involve greater reliance on command-and- 
control measures (regulation) to force producers to address the 
environmental consequences of farm production activities. The 
second would redirect some or all of the payments under the 
commodity programs to environmental performance — environ- 
mental stewardship payments. While greater regulation would 
constitute a radical departure from the voluntary tradition of 
past agricultural policy, stewardship payments would be an evo- 
lutionary extension of trends in agricultural policy since the 
early 1980' s. 

The regulatory approach. Conventional command-and-control 
regulations, such as chemical or cultural practice bans, restric- 
tions on chemical use rates or on timing of applications, and 
land-use restrictions might be imposed on agriculture, Cbm- 
mand-and-control instruments could also be implemented as 
negative incentive schemes such as taxes, fines, and penalties to 
induce environmental compliance. An example would be tax- 
ing fertilizers or pesticides. Revenues generated by such taxes 
could be used to finance cost-sharing or stewardship payments. 
Research and development into alternative production practices 
could also be partially funded by tax revenues. 

Command-and-control policies have been employed in other in- 
dustries with varying degrees of success, One lesson from 
these experiences is that industries can survive under environ- 
mental regulation, although the process of adjustment is not al- 
ways easy or without cost. 

Environmental stewardship payments. Stewardship payments 
could be made through an expansion of existing programs such 
as the Agricultural Conservation Program (ACP) or the Water 
Quality Incentive Program (WQD?), and would be used to en- 
courage the use of environmentally friendly agricultural tech- 
nologies. These could be investments in practices such as filter 
strips, or information technologies such as soil nitrogen testing. 
Other stewardship instruments could include incentive pay- 
ments for environmental performance and tax credits for 
investments. 



Longer term land retirement programs like the CRP or WRP 
could also operate under an environmental stewardship pro- 
gram. In any case, land would be eligible and targeted accord- 
ing to its environmental vulnerability based on credibility, 
teachability, or qualification for biological protection, such as 
wetlands or the presence of endangered species. 

Stewardship payments could be designed to cover some portion 
of actual implementation costs, plus an incentive payment to 
induce a change in behavior. They would not be designed to 
support income perse, but would be made in exchange for envi- 
ronmental services by the producer. And unlike the current 
commodity programs, stewardship payments would not be tied 
to a single group of crops, but would instead focus on produc- 
tion practices, incentives could be made available to a wider 
group of producers, including specialty crop and livestock 
producers and others excluded from traditional commodity 
programs. 







Read More About It 



Additional information on agricultural impacts on the en- 
vironment, and the direction of U.S. conservation plan- 
ling and policy are discussed in detail in the following 
'eports by USDA's Economic Research Service. 

• Agricultural and Water-Quality Conflicts; Economic 
Dimensions of the Problem. ERS Report Na A1B- 
676, July 1993 ($9 per copy). 

• Point-Nonpoint Source Trading for Managing Agri- 
cultural Pollutant Loadings; Prospects for Coastal 
Watersheds. ERS Report No. AER-674, September 
1993 (S9 per copy). 

• Equilibrium Effects of Agricultural Technology 
Adoption; The Case of Induced Output Price 
Changes.ERS Report No. TrM823, September 1993 
($9 per copy). 

To order the above reports, call 1-800-999*6779. 

• Agricultural Nonpolnt Source Pollution and Eco- 
nomic Incentive Policies: Issues in the Reauthoriza- 
tion of riu* Clean Water Act, ERS Report No. 
AGES-9229, November 1992. (Contact Marc 
Ribaudo (202) 21 9-0*44) 

• Agricultural Chemical Use and the Potential for 
Ground Water Quality; Where Are the Potential 
Problem Areas? ERS> Soil Conservation Service, 
Cooperative Research Service, and National Center 
for Resource Innovations, 1993 (Contact Margaret 
Maizel (NGRI) at 703-524-4554 for information). 
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At a recent national conference on agricultural conservation pol- 
icy, the environmental stewardship payment approach was en- 
dorsed by more speakers than any other approach as an option 
for the future. However, many also stated that more regulations 
are likely since they are viewed as less costly to the government 
than financial incentives- Most regulations will probably be en^ 
acted at the state and local level, but only after significant envi- 
ronmental problems have been identified* 

Future Policy Design 
Based on Ecosystems 

Regardless of the policy approach, future agricultural and envi- 
ronmental policy likely wUl be implemented on a whole-farm 
resource management basis or a watershed-wide basis. These 
ecosystem management designs coordinate system-wide conser- 
vation planning for dealing with water, air, plants and animals, 
and their interactions. The former would require significant 
monitoring and planning well beyond current conservation plan 
requirements; the latter might require sharing conservation plan- 
ning and monitoring authority with other agencies. 

The whole-farm planning approach, while certainly not new, is 
finding renewed support. For example, proposed congressional 
legislation (H.R. 1 440) calls for "comprehensive site-specific re- 
source management plans on land used for the production of ag- 
ricultural commodities/' Because the negative environmental 
impacts of most agricultural and industrial practices are con- 
fined to the associated watershed, the concept of managing re- 
sources with the watershed as the jurisdictional authority is 
becoming widely accepted* However, watershed management 
will still have to overcome the problem of jurisdictional bounda- 
ries that do not conform to watershed boundaries. 

Improving agriculture's environmental performance will re- 
quire significant coordination across Federal agencies and state 
and regional authorities. USDA-related legislation such as the 
1995 farm bill will be only one pan of an overall attempt to con- 
trol the impact of agriculture on the environment. 



Few new options are currently being proposed for the upcoming 
farm bill. Among the measures being considered are increased 
environmental regulation* and an increase in incentive pay- 
ments to producers for adopting environmentally friendly prac- 
tices, possibly funded by transferring funds from commodity 
programs. Because the design and implementation of ag- 
related policies occur chiefly in the political arena, retooled 
policies must ultimately meet political as well as environmen- 
tal goals. 

[Tim Osborn* Mar got Anderson. Ralph Heimlich, and 
Marc Ribaudo (202) 219-0403. Parts of this article were 
based on sections of an ERS discussion paper by Pat Canning t 
Margriet CaswelL and Robbin Shoemaker. } HS3 



Upcoming Reports from USDA's Economic 
Research Service 

The following are November release dates for ERS 
update reports (specified) and for summaries of 
situation and outlook reports. Summaries are 
Issued at 3 p.m. Eastern time. 

November 

3 Food Needs Assessment 

tO Vegetables & Specialties 

Cotton & Wool Update 

15 Livestock & Poultry 

T7 Fruit & free Nuts 

18 Agricultural Outlook 

19 Wheat 

22 US. Agricultural Trade Update 
Cotton & Wool 

Uvestock & Poultry Update 

23 Feed 

30 Agricultural Exports 

OUTLOOK CONFERENCE 
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Table 1.— Key Statistical Indicators of the Food & Fiber Sector 
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— 


— 


E: 


— 


— 


— 


139 

104 

15B 

26 


138 

103 

157 

26 


141 

105 

160 

26 


142 

107 

160 

27 


— 


MM 


H 


~~ 


— 


139 
137 
142 


138 

137 
141 


140 
139 
142 


141 
140 
143 


141 
140 
144 


141 
140 
144 


141 
140 
143 


— 


— 


11.8 
61 


42.4 
24 3 


11.4 
6,4 


10.1 
6,3 


9.2 
6,2 


11.6 
6.2 


42,5 
25.0 


— 


— 


10,379 

6,944 

1,501 

37.2 


40,795 

26,398 

5,883 

151,7 


9,716 
6,642 

1,458 
37,8 


9,993 

6,987 

1,471 

39,6 


10.388 

7,030 

1,485 

37.5 


10,408 

6,920 

1,630 

37 1 


40,505 
27,479 

5,944 
152.0 


9,955 

6,800 

1,480 

38.3 


41,375 

28,740 

6,990 

154.8 


53.6 


208,4 


50.4 


51,1 


62.8 


53,8 


208.1 


51.0 


211.9 


2,738.6 
1,641.6 


7,916.1 


1.100.3 
2.674.1 


7,906,4 
2-229 2 


5,678.2 

1,970.8 


3,709,4 
1,560.9 


8.435.0 


2,112.7 


8,000 


75,86 

42,48 

53.3 

71.4 

13.10 

3.73 
2,12 
6,52 
50.4 


75.36 

43.03 

52.6 

65,4 

13.09 

3.91 
2.41 
5.68 
63.9 


80.65 

44,92 

53.1 

75.6 

12.33 

3.82 
218 

5,63 
55.2 


79,78 

47,59 
55,8 
73,4 
129 

3;48 
2.27 

5,95 
55.7 


7376 

48 05 

56.8 

69.6 

12.67 


70-76 
45-51 
50-56 
69-75 
12.60- 
13.60 


76-77 

47-48 
54-55 
72-73 
12,60- 
12,90 


71-77 
45-51 
49-55 
68-74 
11.20- 
12.20 


71-77 
45-51 
50-56 
67-73 
11.35- 
12.35 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 F 


713 
657 


640 
568 


599 
518 


632 

530 


661 
533 


668 

517 


681 
505 


684 

487 


700 
486 



Prices received by farmer* (1977*100) 
Livestock* product* 
Crops 

Plicae Paid by farmers, (1977*100) 
Production Item* 
Commodities & services, interest, 
taxes, & wages 

Cash receipts {$ bil.) V 
Livestock (Sbll.) 
Crops (S b)lj 

Market basket (1982-84.100) 
RelaJI cost 
Farm value 
Spread 
Farm value/retail cost (%) 

Retail prices (1982-84*100) 
Food 

At home 

Away from home 

Agricultural exports ($ biL) 2/ 
Agricultural Import* (5 bff.) 21 

Commercial production 
Red meal [mil, Jb.) 
Poultry (mfl. b.J 
Egg* (mil, doz,f 
Milk(blUb,) 

Consumption* per capita 
Red meat and poultry (lb.) 

Corn beginning stocks (mil. bu J 3/ 
Com use (mil. bu.) 3/ 

Prices At 

Choice deers— Neb, Direct (Stewt) 
Barrows & gilts— IA, So. MN (Sfcwt) 
Sroiler*— 12-city (cta/lb ) 
Eggs — NY gr. A large (ct*./doz.) 
Milk— all at plant ($7cw1) 

Wheat— KCHRW ordinary (#bu.) 
Corn — Chicago (S/bu.) 
Soybeans — Chicago ($rt>u,) 
Cotton— Avg. spot 41-34 (cts./lb.) 



Farm real estate values 5/ 
Nominal ($ per acre) 
Real (1982 i) 

1/ Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates, 2/ Annual data based on Oct-Sopt. fiscal year* ending with year indicated. 3/ Sept,-Nov. first quarter; 
Dec. -Feb. second quarter, Mar.-May third quarter; Jun.-Aug. fourth quarter; Sept. -Aug annual. Use Includes exports* domestic disappearance. 4/ Simple 
average*. Jan,-D*c 5/1990-92 vakiesasof January 1. 19A6-B9 values as of February 1. 19S4-85valuesasof April 1. F - forecast, — * not available 
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Table 2.— U.S. Gross Domestic Product & Reloted Data 



Gross domestic product 
Gross national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditure* 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing & shoes 
Food 4 beverages 
Services 
Grose private domestic 
investment 
Fixed invert me nt 
Change in business inventories 
Net exports of goods & services 
Government purchases or 
poods 4 services 



Gross domestic product 
Gross national product 
Personal consumption 

expenditures 

Durable goode 

Nondurable goods 

Clothing & shoes 

Food & beverages 

Services 

Gross private domestic investment 
Fixed investment 
Change in business inventories 
Net exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 

GDP Implicit price deflator (% change) 
Disposable persona! Income ($ bil.) 
Disposable per. income (1987 $ bill 
Per capita disposable per. Income ($) 
Per capita die. per .income (1987$) 
U.S. population, total, incl. military 
abroad (mil.) * 
Civilian population (mil.) * 



Industrial production (1987=100) 
Leadfng economic indicators (1982^100) 

Civilian employment (mil. persons) 
Civilian unemployment rate (%) 
Personal Income ($ bIL annual rete) 

Money stock-M2 (daily avg.) ($ blL) 1/ 
Three-month Treasury bill rale (%) 
AAA corporate bond yield (Moody's) (ty>) 
Housing start* (1,000) 2/ 

Auto sales at retail, total (mil.) 
Business inventory/sales ratio 
Sales of all retail stores (Soil.) 3/ 
Nondurable goode (tores ($ bil,) 
Food stores ($ bil.) 
Eating & drinking places ($ oil,) 
Apparel & accessory stores ($ bil.) 





Annual 






1992 






1993 


1990 


1991 


1992 


M 


III 


IV 


1 


il R 






$ billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


atannuai rates) 




5.546.1 
5,567.8 


5,722.9 
6,737,1 


6,038,5 
6.045.8 


5,991.4 
5.996,3 


6,059.5 
6.067.3 


6,194.4 
6,191.9 


6,261.6 
6,262,1 


6,327.6 
6,327.1 


3761.2 

468.2 

1,229.2 

207,3 
604.8 

2,063.8 


3,906.4 
457.8 

1,257.9 
213.0 
621.4 

2,190.7 


4.139.9 

497.3 

1.300.9 

228.2 

6337 

2,341.6 


4,099.9 
487.8 

1,288.2 
224.5 
626.6 

2.323.8 


4,157.1 
600.9 

1,305.7 
230.7 
6317 

2,350.5 


4,256,2 
616.6 

1,331,7 
236.1 

647,6 
2,407.9 


4,296.2 

515.3 

1,335.3 

233.1 

6482 

2.445.5 


4,359.9 
531.6 

1,344.8 
235.2 
654.1 

2,483.4 


808.9 

802.0 

6.9 

-71.4 


736.9 

745.5 

-8.6 

-19.6 


796.5 

789,1 

7.3 

-29,6 


799.7 

786.8 

12.9 

-33.9 


902.2 

792,5 

9.7 

-38.8 


833 3 

821.3 
12.0 

-389 


974,1 

339.5 

34,6 

^48.3 


874,1 

861.0 

13.1 

-65.1 



1,047.4 



4 P 897.3 
4,916.5 

3,272,6 

443.1 

1,060.7 

186.2 

623,9 

1,768.8 

746.8 
7411 

5.7 
-54.7 

932.6 

4.4 
4.050,5 
3,524.5 
16.205 
14,101 

249,9 

247.8 



1990 



106.0 
143.8 

117,9 

5.5 

4,673.8 

3,345.5 

7.51 

9.32 

1,193 

9,5 

1.63 

1.S49.8 

1,178.8 

3698 

191.0 

95.8 



1,099.3 1,131.8 



4 125.8 



1,139,1 



1.143.8 



1,139.7 1,1586 



1987 $ billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



4,861.4 
4,874.5 

3,258.6 
426.6 

1,048.2 
184.7 
518.7 

1,783,8 

675,7 

684.1 

-8.4 

-19-1 

946,3 

3,9 
4.230,5 
3.529.0 
16,741 
13,965 

2527 

250.5 

Annual 



4,986<3 
4,994.0 

3,341.8 
456,6 

1,062,9 
193.7 
620.5 

1,322.3 

732.9 

726.4 
6.5 

-33.6 

945.2 

2.9 

4,500.2 
3.632.5 
17,615 
14,219 

255.5 
253,5 



1991 



104.1 

143.4 

116.9 

67 

4,350.9 

3.445.3 

5.42 

8,77 

1,014 

8.4 

1,54 

1,865.8 

1,211.6 

376 9 

196.9 

97.5 



1992 



4,956.5 
4.962.2 

3.316.8 
447.5 

1,055.0 
191.1 
515.7 

1,814,3 

737,0 

724.4 

12,6 

-38.0 

940.7 

3.0 
4,459.2 
3,607.5 
17,481 
14.142 

2550 

253.0 

1992 
Aug 



4.993.2 
5*006 4 

3,350.9 
459.0 

1.062.9 
195.4 
518.2 

1,329.0 

739.6 

730.0 

9.6 

^42.5 

950.2 

1.0 
4,497.0 
3,624.6 
17,577 
14.169 

255.7 
253,8 



5,068.3 
6.068.4 

3.397.2 
473.4 

1,081.8 
200,0 
529.3 

1.842,0 

763,0 

754.3 

8.7 

-383 

946.9 

3,3 
4,657.6 
3,717,6 
18.153 
14,490 

2565 
254.6 



6,073.2 
5,080.7 

3,403.8 
471.9 

1,076,0 
194.6 
6267 

1,355.9 

303.0 

773.7 

29,3 

-59.9 

931.3 

3.6 

4,597.5 
3.642.6 

17.876 
14,163 

257.1 
255.3 



1993 



May 



June 



Monthly data seasonally adjusted 



106,5 
148.9 

117.6 

7.4 

5*144 9 

3,497.8 

3,45 

8.14 

1,200 

8.4 

1.50 

1,956.5 

1.257.3 

384.0 

201 9 

105,0 



106,6 
148.6 

117.8 
7.6 

5.118,4 

3,472.7 
314 

7.95 
229 

8.0 

1.52 

163,2 

104.9 

32.2 

16,6 

8.8 



110.2 
161,4 

119,3 

6.9 

5.380.4 

3 H 507.7 

2,96 

7.43 

1.248 

9,1 

1.47 

171,7 

108.0 

32,3 

17,6 

8.9 



110.4 
151.5 

119,2 

7.0 
5,373,6 

3,514.9 

3.10 

7.33 

1.248 

8.8 

1,46 

172.6 

108,1 

32.7 

17.5 

3.9 



July 



110.9 
151.6 

119.3 

6,8 

5,357.8 

3.521.3 

3.05 

7,17 

1,227 

8.6 

1,47 

173.1 

108.1 

32 7 

17.5 

8.9 



5,102 1 

5,104.1 

3,432.7 
484,2 

1033.1 
197,8 
526.6 

1,865,4 

803.6 

790.8 

13,0 

-75.2 

941.1 

2.3 

4,692.2 

3.694.4 

18,196 

14,326 

257.7 
255.9 



Aug 



111.1 
153.1 

119.7 
8.7 

5,423.1 

3.526.8 

3.05 

8.85 

1,323 

3.6 

173,5 

108.1 

331 

17.3 

3.9 



1/ Annual data M of December of the year listed. 2/ Private, including farm. 3/ Annual total. P * 
Note: * Population estimates based on 1990 census. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-^0313, 



preliminary. — m not available. 
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Table 3.— Foreign Economic Growth, Inflation, & Exports 



1983 



1954 



1985 1958 1937 1968 1989 



1990 



1991 



1902 E 



1993 F 



1994F 



Average 
1953-92 



World, less U.S. 

Real GDP 

GOP delator 

Real exports 
Developed lees U.S. 

Real GOP 

GOP deflator 

Real exports 
Eastern Europe & F.S.U. 

Real GOP 

GDP deflaior 1/ 

Real exports 
Developing 

Real GOP 

GOP deflator 

Rial exports 
Asia 

Real GOP 

GOP deflator 

ReaJ export* 
Latin America 

Real GOP 

GOP deflator 1/ 

Real exports 
Africa 

Real GOP 

GOP deflator 

Real exports 
Middle East 

Real GDP 

GOP deflator 

Real exports 



Annual percent change 



2.4 
8.8 
2,7 

ZA 
6.6 
3.5 

3.a 

4.2 

4,6 

3,1 

0.4 

6»Z 
6.3 

6.4 

-2.7 

30.3 
2.0 

1.1 
17.0 
-5.3 

4.5 

-4.5 
-19.6 



3.6 
8.2 
9.7 

3.2 
5,2 

10.8 

4.0 
5.0 
6.2 

4.7 

37.3 

7,2 

7.9 

7.5 
11.3 

37 
40.8 
12.0 

2 2 

13.1 
-1.5 

1.2 

1.2 

-67 



3,4 
8,6 
3.3 

3.4 
4,6 
5,2 

2.3 

6,4 
-4,0 

4.0 

35.4 

17 

5.9 
5.9 
2.9 

3.6 

69.0 

2.0 

2,3 
12.2 
3.5 

17 

3L1 

-7.1 



3.0 
7.8 
2.1 

2.7 

4.3 

-0.2 

3.6 
8.1 
9,1 

3.9 

25.5 
7.5 

7,2 

44 

19,0 

4.4 
62.8 

0.O 

1.4 

6.6 

-1.0 

-3.6 

6.7 

-3.B 



3.6 

9.0 
5.0 

3.2 
2.9 
2,9 

2.6 
126 

7,6 

4,6 
33,1 
11.1 

8.6 

7.* 

15.8 

3.0 
125,5 

8.0 

06 
25.7 

O.0 

-0.1 
14.6 
24.6 



4.4 

10.6 

7.0 

4.6 
3,3 
6.2 

3.5 

35.3 

8.5 

4.4 

26.4 

9.4 

9,1 
8,2 

14.9 

0.0 

66.6 

6.6 

2.9 

17,4 
2.9 

-0.2 
9.6 

4.6 



3.5 

10.8 
7.8 

3.6 
4.1 
7.9 

1.5 

41.3 
-5.3 

3.6 
19.2 

9.0 

5.5 
6,1 
8.2 

1.3 
35.9 

10.4 

2.8 

19.0 
5.0 

2,5 
13.5 
21.0 



3,0 

£3,8 
6,£ 

3,5 
3,2 
6,9 

-3,1 

192,3 

-6.9 

3,2 

16.9 
5,6 

6.7 
8.4 
7.4 

-1.3 

29.6 
3,2 

0.9 

15.0 

8.4 

6,8 

20.4 
6.0 



1.1 

16.1 

3.0 

1.4 
3.4 
3.9 

-13.3 

68.9 

-220 

3.7 

14,6 
6.7 

6.0 
6.5 
9.G 

2.6 

22.7 
3.3 

2,2 

16,2 
2.1 

2.9 
2.7 

2,9 



1.1 

49.7 

2.4 

1.0 
4,5 
2,8 

-13,3 
204.6 
-13.4 

4.5 
14,9 

4,9 

6.7 
8,6 

6.3 

2,1 
23.0 

3.1 

1.1 

13.6 

0.1 

4.9 

9.6 

13,6 



0,7 

36.9 

2.9 

0.0 
2.4 

2.0 

-7.6 

90.4 
-3.4 

4.4 

14.4 

6.6 

61 

7.4 
8.9 

2.4 

21.8 
6,4 

2.3 

12,1 
4.6 

4.2 

13.1 
4,6 



2.4 
31.0 

4.3 


2.9 

16.3 
6.0 


1.9 
2.5 
3.7 


2.9 
4.2 

5.0 


-1.6 
53.4 

o.e 


-0.8 

57.9 
-1.6 


4.7 

14.0 
6.4 


4.0 

26.3 

6.2 


6.3 
8.1 
8.6 


7.0 
7.2 

10.4 


29 

iftj 

7.3 


1,7 

50.6 

5.1 


3.2 

13.6 

2.8 


1.7 

16.1 

1.4 


3.8 
11,4 
15.7 


2.0 
7.6 
3.6 



i; Excludes Yugoslavia. Argentina. Brazil* & Peru starting jn 1989. E * estimate. F . forecast. 
Information contact; Alberto Jera/do, (202) 219-0705. 



Farm Prices 



Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S. Average 



Price ■ received 
All farm product* 
All crop i 
Food grain i 
Feed grams&hay 
Feedgrslns 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

Oil-baa ring crops 
Fruit, all 
Fresh market 1/ 
Commercial vegetable! 

Fresh market 
potato*! & dry beam 
Livestock 4 product! 
Meat animals 
Dairy product i 
Poultry & eggs 
Prices paid 

Commodities & cervical, 
■mere*. la»s, * wage rftts* 
Production ii ami 
Few) 

Feeder five nock 
Seed 
Farther 

Agricultural chemicals 
Fuel* 4 energy 
Farm & motor luPPliei 
Auioi & truck* 

Traclort & self-propelled machinery 
Other machinery 
Building & fencing 
Firm Services & Cash lent 
Inl. payable per acre on farm real estaE? debt 
Taxes payable per *Cre on farm reaf estate 
Wage relet (seasonally adjusted) 
Product**! items, interest, taxes. & wage rates 

Ratio, prices received to price* paid (ta)2/ 

Prices received (1910-14.100) 

Price* paid. etc. (parity index) M91O-14-100) 

Pantyr«tio(1910-14«100H*^ 

1/ Fresh martlet for noncilru*; fresh market & proc 
commodities & MrviceB, inters $■■ taxes. A wage rfti 
in January. Apfi I, July. & Ociober. n ■ revised. Pi 

Information contact Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 





Annual 




1992 
~5e* 


. _ , _, w . — . 






1993 






1990 


1991 


1992 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug R Sept P 










1977. 100 












149 


1d5 


140 


139 


146 


144 


140 


140 


142 


145 


127 


129 


I2t 


117 


126 


120 


112 


m 


123 


128 


123 


IIS 


139 


130 


130 


124 


113 


114 


118 


123 


123 


117 


11* 


109 


113 


t13 


110 


113 


115 


112 


118 


116 


114 


107 


107 


106 


104 


110 


112 


108 


107 


108 


86 


88 


90 


66 


88 


89 


68 


85 


152 


161 


1S4 


163 


141 


141 


141 


141 


143 


153 


94 


91 


ee 


85 


91 


92 


93 


101 


101 


95 


ISO 


262 


181 


155 


133 


142 


146 


142 


192 


256 


tee 


285 


185 


154 


127 


137 


148 


143 


203 


282 


142 


135 


155 


161 


241 


162 


123 


140 


147 


167 


144 


140 


1B7 


166 


27B 


197 


116 


143 


162 


166 


189 


141 


124 


127 


17S 


t77 


154 


184 


144 


136 


170 


101 


iff 


159 


107 


168 


166 


161 


162 


161 


193 


186 


177 


191 


192 


188 


182 


183 


183 


141 


126 


135 


139 


130 


134 


135 


132 


129 


131 


J31 


124 


117 


124 


131 


130 


129 


124 


130 


126 


184 


189 


19T 


192 


197 


197 


197 


197 


197 


197 


J 71 


174 


174 


175 


179 


179 


179 


178 


178 


178 


128 


VI23 


123 


-~ 


124 


— 


— — 


124 


'— 


— 


21* 


.£14 


202 


— . 


22Z 


— 


— 


218 


— 


— 


185 


163 


162 


— 


169 


— 


— 


169 


~~ 


— 


131 


134 


131 


-~ 


129 


— 


— 


129 


~~ 


** * 


139 


15t 


159 


— 


106 


~— 


— 


166 


— 


— 


204 


203 


199 


A 


199 


— 


— 


198 


jr* 


""~ 


154 


167 


100 


— 


159 


— 


— 


169 


— 


— 


231 


244 


256 





272 


— 


— 


275 


■~- 


— 


202 


211 


219 





223 


— 


— 


223 


j| — 


M ' 


2l« 


226 


233 


_ 


245 


— 


— 


245 


■*- 


— 


144 


146 


150 


_m 


162 


— 


- — 


t5fl 


— 


— 


168 


171 


172 


— 


172 


— 


— 


172 


— 


■ — 


177 


169 


167 





164 


— 


-~ 


164 


■» 


— - 


158 


164 


171 


-~ 


176 


« 


— 


178 


— 


— 


191 


200 


209 





223 


— 


— 


223 


— 


— 


172 


175 


176 


— 


181 


— 


— 


ISO 


""~ 


™ ** 


81 


77 


73 


72 


74 


73 


71 


71 


72 


74 


681 


665 


637 


633 


669 


660 


639 


639 


651 


663 


1,267 


1,296 


1.317 


— 


1,357 


— 


— 


1,356 


— 


— 


54 


51 


49 


— 


49 


— 


■" 


47 


— 


""** 


etslnfl for cltru&, 2/ Ratio of index of price* received for a" farm products to index of prices paid for 




es. Ratio 


uses the most recent piicei paid Index, Prices pajd data 


are quarterly & mil be published 




■ preliminary. — ■ 


not available. 
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Table 5^— Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average 



Annual 1/ 



CROPS 
AH wheat ($/bu.) 
Rice, rough ($/cwt) 
Corn ($/buJ 
Sorghum ($/cwt) 

Ail hay, baled ($rton> 
Soybeans($/bu.) 
Cotton, upland (ctsilb.) 

Potatoes($/cwtt 
Lettuce (&cwt) 2J 
Tomatoes fresh (S/cwt) 2/ 
Onions ($/cwt) 
Dry edible beans ($/cwt) 

AppEes for fresh use (cts./lb.) 
Pears for fresh use (Won) 
Oranges all uses ($/box) 3/ 
Grapefruit, all uses ($/box) 3/ 

LIVESTOCK 
Beef cattle ($/cwt) 
Calves (S/cwt) 
Hogs ($/cwt) 
Lambs (S/cwt) 

All milk, sold to plants (S/cwl) 
Milk, manuf. grade (S/cwt) 
Broilers (cts./lb.) 
Eggs {cts /doz.) 4/ 
Turkeys (cts./lb,) 
Wool(cts./lb + >5/ 



1990 

2.61 
6.70 
2,28 

3.79 

80.60 
5,74 
67.1 

6,08 
11.50 
27.30 
10.50 
18.50 

20.9 

360.00 

6.13 

5 86 



74.80 
96.50 
54.00 
56.00 

13.74 
12.34 
32 4 
70.4 
38.4 
80.0 



1991 

3.00 
7.58 
2.37 
4,01 

71 20 
5.58 
56.8 

4.96 
11 40 
31.80 
12.50 
15.60 

25.1 

385.00 

6.78 

5,55 



72.90 
90 90 
48.80 
52.50 

12.27 

11,05 
31,0 
66.2 

37.7 
55.0 



1992 

3.24 

5,95 
2.05 
3.30 

73,20 
550 



528 

12.40 
36.20 
12.60 
20,70 

19,2 

378.00 
5.79 
6.25 



71,38 
89.65 
41.88 
60.76 

13,15 
11,91 
30.8 
57.7 
38.0 
74.0 



1992 

Sept 

3.20 
6,41 
2.16 

3.71 

69.20 
5.36 
53 1 

4.89 
21.00 
29.30 
12.70 
20.20 

27.1 

364.00 

0.94 

4,58 



71.80 
87.40 
42.10 
56.70 

13,50 
12.20 
32.0 
59.6 
37.5 
590 



1993 



Apr 

3 25 
5.52 
2.16 
3.38 

83 80 

5.73 
54.3 

7.47 
37.50 
45,20 
31.70 
18,10 

14 7 

429.00 

3 23 

2.13 



77 + 40 
99.80 

45.50 
68.50 

12.60 

12,00 

33,2 

69.3 
37,7 
45.5 



May 

3.10 
5.24 
2.13 
3,34 

86,30 
5.81 
532 

7.63 
12.50 
58,50 
24.10 
17.70 

15.3 

476.00 

3.65 

1.62 



76.90 

100.00 

47.00 

61.80 

13.00 
12.40 
35,7 
62.9 
38.4 
55.0 



June 

2.82 
5.02 

2.09 
3.41 

60.50 
5.90 
53.0 

6 + 67 

11.50 
21,90 
10.30 
16,50 

16.1 

538.00 

3 89 

0.98 



74 + 70 
99.00 
48.20 

56.80 

13.10 

11.90 
34.4 
65 4 
37,3 
55 1 



July Aug R Sept P 



2,85 
4.92 
2.22 
3.72 

77,20 
6.57 
54,1 



18.0 

401.00 

4.10 

14 



72.60 
96.90 
45.90 
54.20 

12.80 
11.30 
35.0 
57.6 
38,9 
48.6 



2.95 
4 98 
2.25 
3,77 

77.40 
6.55 

53.1 



23,1 

353.00 

5.44 

2.44 



72.60 
95,10 

47.50 
59.40 

12,50 
11.00 
36.3 
61.3 
39.5 
38,8 



3.09 
5,09 
2.19 
3,61 

77.60 
6.11 
51.6 



7,93 5,91 5.40 

16,90 15,20 18.70 

20.00 33,30 35,30 

13.10 15.00 13.80 

18.70 19.10 20.60 



26.5 

400.00 

10.52 

3,61 



72.10 
94.30 
48.20 
65,40 

12,70 
11.40 
36 5 
56.1 
40,4 
37.8 



1/ Season average price by crop year for crops. Calendar year average of monthly prices for livestock. 2/ Excludes Hawaii. 3/ Equivalent octree feturns, 
4/ Average of all eggs sold by producers including hatching eggs & eggs sold at retail. 5/ Average local market price, excluding incentive payments. 
P - preliminary, R= revised. — = notavallabfe. 

information contact: Ann Duncan (202)219-0313. 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6.— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, US. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 

Annual 1992 1993 



Consumer Price Index, all items 
Consumer Price Index, less food 

All food 

Food away from home 

Food at home 
Meats 1/ 
Beef & veal 
Pork 

Poultry 

Fish 

Egg* 

Dairy products 2/ 

Fats & oils 3/ 

Fresh fruit 

Processed fruit 
Fresh vegetables 
Potatoes 
Processed vegetables 

Cereals A bakery producls 
Sugar & sweets 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 

Apparel 

Apparel, commodities less footwear 

Footwear 
Tobacco & smoking products 
Beverages, alcohofic 

1/Beef. veal. lamb. pork. 4 processed meat. 2/ Includes butter. 3/ Excludes buttei 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 



1992 


Sept 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 
1982-84=100 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


140.3 
140.8 


141.3 
141,8 


143,1 
143.7 


1436 
144.2 


144.0 
144.6 


1442 
144,8 


144.4 
145.1 


144.4 
145,2 


144.8 
145 6 


145.1 
145.1 


137.9 


138.5 


139.9 


140.1 


140.6 


141,1 


140.4 


140.3 


140.8 


141.1 


140,7 


141,2 


142.2 


142.4 


142.7 


142,9 


143.2 


143.4 


143.6 


143.6 


136.8 
130.7 
132.3 
127,8 


137.4 
130.9 
131.8 
129.4 


139.1 
132,1 
135,6 
1272 


139,4 
133.1 
136,3 
129.0 


140.0 
133.6 
137,6 
128.5 


140.7 
134.7 
138.2 
130.5 


139.3 
134.9 
137,6 
132.1 


139,1 
135,5 
137.4 
134.2 


139,7 
135.6 
137.4 
133.8 


140.0 
135.5 
137,0 
134.6 


131.4 
151.7 
108.3 
128.5 
129.8 
184 2 


134 
151 2 
111,6 
129.7 
129.9 
189.2 


133.1 
157.5 
115.6 
128.8 
130.7 
187.0 


135.7 

157,6 
120.3 
128,8 
130 2 

184.4 


135.2 
159.7 
126 9 
128.0 
130.2 
184,6 


136.6 
154.7 
114.9 
128 
129.4 
188.0 


136.5 
154.8 
116,4 
129.8 
130,1 
176.1 


136,0 
153.2 
115.1 
130,2 
130.4 
178.7 


137 5 

154.1 
117.4 
130,5 
130.1 
1B4.7 


138,0 
155,4 
1134 
129,6 
130.0 
193,3 


137.7 
157,9 
141.5 
1288 


138.0 
152,8 
153.1 
129.1 


134.5 
171/1 
138 9 
128.9 


132.0 
173,7 
142.4 
130.2 


132*1 
179.3 
152.0 

130.4 


130.7 
189,6 
156.0 
129,9 


129 7 
167.1 
163 4 
130.9 


131,0 
155.8 
165.2 
131.2 


132.2 

156,1 
1658 

131.4 


132 4 
167.4 
156.1 
130.9 


151.5 
133.1 


152.6 
133.7 


154.9 
133.3 


154.6 
132.8 


155.4 
133 2 


156.3 
133.4 


156.7 
133.1 


157.2 
133.2 


167.6 
133 7 


157.7 
133.3 


114.3 


1142 


115.1 


114.8 


114.2 


115.0 


114.6 


114,4 


114,1 


113.8 


130.2 
125.0 

219.8 
147.3 


131.7 
126.3 
224.0 

148.0 


131.9 
125.2 

235.6 
149.1 


135.2 
126.3 
236 3 
149.4 


135.9 
127.1 
237.3 
149,7 


133.4 
127 8 

237,9 
149.5 


1297 

125.6 
236,2 

149,6 


126.9 
123.9 
235,8 

149.6 


130.0 
123.6 
22? » 
149.7 


133.0 
126,2 

215.1 
149,9 
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Table 7,— Producer Price Indexes, U.s' Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted), 





Annual 




1992 
Aug 






1 


993 






1990 


1991 


1992 


Mar 


Apr R 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 










1982 a 


100 










110.3 


116.5 


117 2 


117.7 


118.7 


119.3 


119.7 


119.6 


119.3 


119.8 


119.2 


121.7 


123.2 


123.6 


124.7 


125.5 


125.7 


125.6 


125.3 


124.3 


123.2 


122.2 


120A 


120.8 


122.6 


124.4 


124.8 


123.2 


123.1 


123,3 


124.4 


124.1 


123.3 


123.4 


124,8 


126 5 


126.7 


125.4 


125.0 


125.4 


118,1 
118.1 
106.7 
127,0 
139.0 


129. 9 
103.8 
111.8 
128.6 
116.3 


83.8 
115,0 
114.4 
134.5 
125.8 


78.6 

118,8 
114.2 
135.5 
123.1 


74.2 
132.6 
116.4 
125.8 

104.6 


74.0 
174.0 
116.2 

124.6 
104.6 


89 9 
163.7 
115.9 
124,3 
105.6 


82.3 
104.5 
115,5 
124.4 
UZA 


79.5 
116.3 
117.1 
125,7 

117.0 


84.2 
117,6 
119.4 
126.1 

114.5 


107.8 
116.7 
118.4 
157.3 
3/ 
141.0 


100.2 
112,9 
117.6 
125.7 

3/ 
146.6 


116,4 
109.6 
116.4 
118,3 
78.6 
152.5 


114,8 
109.6 
115.4 
171.8 
73.7 
153.2 


117.4 
109,7 
117.9 
131,3 
99.0 
155.6 


178.5 
109.1 
118.7 

144.0 

91.9 

156.1 


163.5 
108.8 
119,9 
142.3 
62.9 
155.9 


S0.6 
109.5 
120.8 
147.5 

87.6 
156.4 


98.4 
110.9 
121.2 
137.3 

77.5 
156.6 


110.5 
109.5 
121.1 
143.7 
89,0 
156.8 


117.0 
116,0 
119.3 
113.6 

147.2 
1172 

124,7 
123.2 
122,3 


113.5 
1122 
113.4 
1099 
149.5 
114.6 
119.6 
116.5 
125.5 


106.7 
1097 
98.5 
109.1 
153.0 
119,0 
120.8 
114.9 
125.7 


106 7 
107.8 
101.7 
111.8 
147.8 
120,0 
120 5 
112.4 
125.0 


111.7 
116.4 
103.9 
109.1 
166.3 
116,0 
116.4 
117,9 
127.6 


113.9 
118,3 

107.9 
109.9 
161.2 
117.2 
118.1 
119.7 
126.7 


113.9 
119.2 

106.3 
111.4 
159.0 
118.4 
116.3 
119.8 
126.3 


113.4 
118,4 
109.2 
111,4 
156.2 
119.8 
117.5 
119.2 
126.6 


111.2 
112.5 
107.4 
110.1 
147.2 
119.4 
119.0 
127,9 
125.5 


109.9 
110.9 
105.8 
112.9 
146.2 
117.9 
118.4 
126.0 
126.0 


115.3 


118 7 


120.8 


121.5 


122.1 


122.7 


123,2 


123.5 


123.0 


121.0 


117,2 
117.5 
125.G 
221.4 


123,7 
119.6 
128.6 
249.7 


126,1 
122.2 

131.9 
275,3 


126.6 
122,3 
132.5 
265.9 


126.5 
123.2 
133.9 
292.2 


128.4 
123.3 
134.5 

296,2 


126.4 
123.2 
134.2 
296.7 


125.6 
122.9 

134.1 
290,2 


125.7 
123,5 
134.5 
287.3 


126.0 
123,2 
134.8 

211,3 


114.5 


114.4 


114.7 


115,5 


116.0 


116.3 


116.2 


118.7 


116.6 


116.6 


117.9 
103 6 
1227 

115.8 


115.3 

96.8 

121.6 

103.0 


113.9 

109.3 

120.0 

97.1 


114.0 

101,6 

120.4 

89.7 


113.5 
109.1 
118.3 
103 1 


114.9 
110.5 
118.4 
104,0 


115.7 
107.4 
118.5 
104.1 


115.1 
106.2 
117.4 
100.0 


118,8 
105.7 
119.1 
114 9 


116,3 

109.6 
119.9 
114.2 


108.9 


101.2 


100.4 


100.5 


102.8 


103,9 


106,3 


104.5 


102 7 


101.8 


113,1 
1175 
97.4 
115.8 
118.9 


105.5 
114.7 
92.0 
107.9 
111.2 


105.1 

96.8 

97.3 

104.7 

112.8 


103.7 
959 

88 5 
104,2 
120.5 


108.3 
101.6 
89.3 
112.6 
116.1 


110,4 
118.3 
93.7 
113,0 
118.5 


112.1 
120.3 
91,1 
112.8 
132.3 


107.3 

93.5 

85.3 

109.8 

118.9 


107,7 
97.2 

91,2 
105.0 
124.4 


108.1 
99.5 

93.9 
107.1 
125.9 


117.8 
100,8 
112.1 
95.8 
119.2 


115.1 
89.5 
106.4 
101.1 
113.7 


89.8 

96,3 
107.5 
101.0 
112.1 


96.6 
100,1 
104.9 

96.3 
111,7 


942 

69,4 
108.3 
108.7 
112.2 


91.5 

ew 

112,2 
97.6 

113.8 


93 3 
95.0 

1142 
91.6 

111.1 


90.5 
97,5 

109.6 
91.8 

112.4 


90.6 
96.6 

127.9 
91.8 

114.2 


88.5 

93.3 
123.8 

93.1 
115.9 



All commodities 

Finished goods 1/ 

All foods 2/ 

Consumer foods 

Freeh fruK & melons 
Fresh & dried vegetables 
Dried fruit 
Canned fruit A juice 
Frozen fruit & juice 

Fresh veg. exct. potatoes 

Canned veg. & juices 

Frozen vegetables 

Potatoes 

Eggs for fresh use (1991*100) 

Bakery products 

Meats 

Beef & veal 

Pork 

Processed poultry 

Rsh 

Dairy products 

Processed fruits & vegetables 

Shortening & cooking oil 

Soft drinks 

Consumer finished goods less foods 

Beverages, alcoholic 
Apparel 
Footwear 
Tobacco products 

Intermedrate materials 4/ 

Materials for food manufacturing 
Flour 

Refined sugar 5/ 
Cruds vegetable oils 

Crude materials 6/ 

Foodstuffs A feedstuffs 
Fruits & vegetables & nuts 7/ 
Grains 
Livestock 
Poultry , live 

Fibers, plant & animal 
Fluid milk 
Oilseeds 
Tobacco, leaf 
Sugar, raw cane 

1/ Commodities ready fw sale to ultimate consumer, 2/ Includes afl ra*. Intermediate. & processed foods (excludes soft drinks, alcoholic beverages* 
& manufactured animal feeds). 3/ Ne* Index beginning Dec. 1 991 . 41 Commodities requiring further processing to become finlehed goods. 5/ Alllypes & 
ijzes of refined sugar, GJ Products entering market for the first time thai have not been manufactured at that point 7/ Fresh & dfied/R = revised > 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 
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Table 8.— Farm-Retail Pric 


e Sprea 


ds 


























Annual 




1992 

Aug 








1993 








1990 


1991 


1992 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Market basket 1/ 






















Retail cost (1982-84«100) 
Farm vatue (1 982-84-1 00) 


133.5 


137.4 


138.4 


138.4 


141,0 


141.7 


142,6 


141.1 


141.0 


141.8 


113.1 


106.1 


103,4 


104 3 


106.0 


108.4 


103.9 


104.9 


103.8 


104.4 


Farm-retait spread (1982-34-100) 


144.5 


1542 


157.3 


156.7 


159.9 


159.5 


160.7 


160.6 


161.0 


161.9 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 
Meat products 
Retail cost (1982-84-1 001 
Farm value (1982-84.100} 


29.7 


27.0 


26.2 


26.4 


26.3 


26.8 


26.7 


26.0 


25,8 


25.8 


128.5 


132.5 


130.7 


130.6 


133.1 


133 8 


134.7 


134.9 


135.5 


135,6 


110.8 


110,0 


104 5 


1047 


113.0 


115,1 


113.2 


111.8 


106.0 


105.1 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84-100) 


140.4 


155.6 


157.5 


157,1 


153.7 


153.0 


156.8 


158.6 


163,7 


166.9 


Farm value-retail cost {%) 
Dairy products 
Retail cost (I9fi2-S4»100) 
Farm value (I982-84«100) 


46.0 


42.0 


40.5 


40.6 


43.0 


43,6 


42.5 


42.0 


40,4 


39.2 


126.5 


125 1 


126.5 


129.2 


128.8 


128.0 


126.0 


129.8 


130.2 


130.5 


101,7 


90.0 


95.9 


99,1 


89,4 


89.1 


92.4 


96.5 


95.6 


94.4 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84*100) 


149.5 


157.5 


158.6 


157.0 


165.1 


163.9 


160.8 


160.5 


162,1 


163,8 


Farm value-retail cost (4t) 
Poultry 
Retail cost (1962-84-100) 
Farm value (19&2 -84.100) 


28.5 


34.5 


35.8 


36,8 


33,3 


33,4 


34.6 


35.7 


35.2 


34.7 


132.5 


131 5 


131.4 


133,7 


135.7 


135,2 


136.6 


136.5 


136.0 


137.5 


107.6 


102.5 


104.0 


112 1 


105.8 


108.2 


115.4 


111.3 


113,7 


117.5 


Farm-retail »pread(1982-84-100) 


181.1 


164.9 


163.0 


156.5 


170.1 


166,3 


161.1 


165.5 


161.7 


160.5 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 
Eggs 
Retail cot! (1 982-84= 1 00) 


43.5 


41.7 


42.4 


449 


417 


42.8 


45.2 


43.6 


44,7 


45,7 


124.1 


121.2 


106.3 


102 2 


120.3 


126.9 


114.9 


116.4 


115.1 


117.4 


Farm value (1982-84-100) 


108.0 


100.9 


77.8 


70.7 


105.9 


98.1 


83.5 


88,5 


60.8 


88,0 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84-100) 


153.2 


157.6 


163 2 


158.9 


146.2 


178.5 


171,3 


166,5 


176.7 


170.2 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 


55.9 


53.5 


46,1 


44.4 


56.5 


49.7 


46.7 


48.9 


45.1 


482 


Cereal & bakery products 
Retail cost (1982-84.100) 






















140.0 


145,8 


151,5 


.153.1 


154.6 


155.4 


156.3 


156.7 


157.2 


157 5 


Farm value (1932-84=100) 


90,5 


85.3 


94.7 


87.7 


90.9 


91.2 


88.0 


83,5 


85.5 


68,1 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84-100) 


146.9 


154,3 


159,4 


162.2 


163,5 


164.4 


165,6 


166.9 


167.2 


167.2 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 
Fresh fruits 
Retail cost (1982-84*100) 
Farm valua (1982-64*100) 


7.9 


7.2 


7.7 


7.0 


7.2 


7,2 


6.9 


6.5 


6,7 


6,8 


174.6 


200.1 


189,6 


1837 


188.5 


188.5 


193.1 


180.9 


183,5 


192.1 


128.3 


174.4 


122.5 


119.7 


132.2 


132.5 


132.8 


133 4 


121.2 


134.2 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 


195.9 


211,9 


220.6 


213,2 


214.5 


214 4 


220.9 


202.6 


212.3 


218.8 


Farm value-retail cost {%) 


23.2 


27 5 


20.4 


20.6 


22,2 


22.2 


217 


23.3 


20,9 


22.1 


Fresh vegetables 






















Retail costs (1982-84-100) 


151,1 


154.4 


157.9 


153,8 


173.7 


179,3 


189.6 


167.1 


155,8 


156.1 


Farm value (1982-84*100) 


124.4 


110,8 


120.5 


122.7 


129.4 


163.6 


173.3 


107.3 


109.4 


118.6 


Farm-relail spread (1982-84=100) 


164.9 


176.8 


177.2 


169,8 


196,5 


187.4 


198.0 


197.8 


1797 


175.4 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 


28.0 


24 4 


25 9 


27.1 


25.3 


31.0 


31.0 


21,8 


23.8 


25,8 


Processed fruits & vegetables 






















Retail cost(1982-84 = 10O} 
Farm value (1982-84 = 100) 


132.7 


130,2 


133,7 


134.6 


131.1 


131.2 


130,2 


130,0 


131.0 


131,7 


144.0 


120.6 


129.0 


129,0 


104.9 


102.7 


102,2 


101.4 


103,8 


103 7 


Farm-retaH spread (1982-84=100) 


129.1 


133.2 


135.2 


136.3 


139.3 


140.1 


138.9 


138,9 


139,5 


140.4 


Farm value-retail costs (%) 


258 


220 


22 9 


22,6 


19.0 


18.6 


18.7 


16,6 


18.8 


18 7 


Falsi oira 






















Retail cost (1982-84=100) 


126.3 


131,7 


129.8 


129.5 


130,2 


130.2 


129.4 


130.1 


130.4 


130,1 


Farm value(l9S2-84-lOO) 


107.1 


98.0 


93.2 


88.7 


98.4 


101.0 


101,1 


101.6 


114.3 


107.8 


Farm-retail spread [1982-84=100) 


133,4 


144,2 


143.3 


144.5 


141,9 


141.0 


139.8 


140.6 


136.3 


138,3 


Farm value-retail cost {%) 


22.8 


20.O 
Annual 


19.3 


18.4 
1992 


20.3 


20.9 


21.0 


21.0 

1993 


23,6 


22.3 




1990 


1991 


1992 


Sept 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sepl 


Beef, Choice 






















Retail price 2/ (ctsJIb.) 


281,0 


288.3 


284.6 


264.1 


299.1 


304.2 


297.9 


296.7 


290.9 


288 4 


Wholesale value 3/ (cts.) 


189.6 


182.5 


179.6 


176.9 


193.5 


195,3 


185.2 


175.9 


179.4 


176.3 


Net farm value 4/ (cts.) 


168.4 


1602 


161.8 


159 6 


177.2 


175.5 


165.8 


157 8 


160.1 


156.2 


Farm -f atari spread (cts.) 
WhoJesaie-retal15/(cte.) 
Farm-whote&ale 6/ (Cts.) 


112.6 


128 1 


122.8 


124.5 


121.9 


126.7 


132.1 


139.1 


130 6 


132,2 


91,4 


105.8 


105.0 


108,2 


105.6 


106.9 


112.7 


120.8 


111.5 


112,1 


21.2 


22.3 


17,8 


16.3 


16,3 


19.8 


19.4 


18,3 


19.3 


20,1 


Farm vaiue-f elail price (%) 
Pork 
Retail price 2/ (cts./lb.) 


60 


56 


57 


56 


59 


58 


56 


53 


55 


54 


2126 


211.9 


198.0 


1996 


191,4 


194 8 


196,5 


200.2 


198.7 


201.6 


Wholesale value 3/ (cts.) 


118,3 


108.9 


98 9 


99,6 


102,3 


102.6 


105.7 


102.8 


105,8 


105.5 


Net farm value AJ (cla.) 


87.2 


78.4 


67.8 


67,4 


71.9 


74.9 


77.0 


73.6 


76,9 


77.0 


Farm-feiall spread (Cts.) 
Whotesaie-reUii 5/ (cts.) 
Farm -whole &aie 6/ (cts.) 


125.4 


133 5 


1302 


132.2 


119 5 


119.9 


119.5 


126,6 


121,8 


124.6 


943 


103.0 


99 1 


100.0 


89.1 


92.2 


90.8 


97.4 


92^ 


96.1 


31.1 


305 


31.1 


32.2 


30,4 


27.7 


28.7 


29.2 


28.9 


28.5 


Farm value-retail price (%) 


41 


37 


34 


34 


38 


38 


39 


37 


39 


36 



1/ Retail costs are based on CPI-U of retail prices (or domestically produced farm foods, published monthly by BLS. The farm value is the payment fo< 
the quantity or farm equivalent to the retail unit, less allowance for byproduct. Fafm values are based on prices at first po*nt of sale & may include 
marketing charges such as grading & packing for some commodities. The farm-retail spread, the difference between the retail pnce 4 the farm value, 
represents charges for assembling, processing, hansporting, distributing. 2/ Weighted average price of retail cuts from pork & choice yield grade 3 
beef. Prices from BLS. 3/ Value of wholesale Iboxed beef) & wholesale cuts {porlfl equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cuts adjusted for transportation costs 
& byproduct values. Al Market value to producer for live animaf equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cuts, minus value of byproducts. SI Charges for retailing 
& other marketing servicee such as wholesaling, ifcn-city transportation. 6/ Charges for livestock marketing, processing, 4 transportation. 

Information contacts Dent* Dunham (202) 219-0870. Larry Duewer (202) 219-0712. 
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Table 9.— Price indexes of Food Marketing Costs 



(See the June 1993 issue.) 

Information contact: Denis Dunham {202) 219-0870. 



Livestock & Products 



Table 10,— U.S. Meat Supply & Use, 



Beg. 
stocks 



Produc- 
tion 1/ 



imports 



Total 
supply Exports 



Ending 
stocks 



Consumption 



Total 



Per 

capita £/ 



Primary 
market 
price 3/ 



Million pounds^ 



Pounds 



Beef 




1990 


335 


1991 


397 


1992 


419 


1993 F 


360 


Pork 




1990 


313 


1991 


296 


1992 


386 


1993 F 


365 


Veal 5/ 




1990 


4 


1991 


6 


1992 


7 


1993 F 


5 


Lamb & mutton 




1990 


e 


1991 


e 


1992 


6 


1993 F 


e 


Total red meat 




1990 


660 


1991 


707 


1992 


620 


1993 F 


76$ 


Broilers 




1990 


38 


1991 


26 


1992 


36 


1993F 


33 


Mature chicken 




1990 


169 


1991 


224 


1992 


274 


1993 F 


345 


Turkeys 




1990 


236 


1991 


306 


1992 


264 


1993 F 


272 


Total poultry 




1990 


463 


1991 


557 


1992 


575 


1993 F 


650 


Fled meat & poultry 




1990 


1,123 


1991 


1,264 


1992 


1,395 


1993F 


1.406 



22,743 
22,917 

23.036 
23.171 



15,354 
15.999 
17.234 
16,692 



327 

306 
310 
262 



363 

363 
343 
343 



36,787 
39,585 
40.978 
40.666 



18.430 
19,591 
20.904 
21,932 



523 

508 
520 
512 



4,514 
4,603 
4,777 

4.824 



23.468 
24701 
26,201 
27,268 



62,255 

64.266 
67,179 
67.956 



2,356 

2 r 406 
2,440 
2,410 



698 
775 
645 
670 



41 
41 
50 

45 



3,295 
3.223 
3.135 
3,125 



3,295 
3.223 

3,135 
3.125 



25,434 
25,720 
25.945 
25.941 



16.565 
17,070 
18.267 
17,947 



331 
312 
317 
267 



412 
412 

404 
396 



42,742 

43.515 
44,933 
44.571 



16,466 
19.617 
20,940 
21.965 



713 
732 
794 
657 



4.750 
4,909 
5 F 041 
5.096 



23,931 
25,256 
26.775 
27,916 



66,673 
68.772 
71,706 
72.488 



1,006 
1,168 
1.324 
1,300 



238 
283 

407 
410 



6 

10 

8 

8 



1.250 
1,461 
1.739 
1,718 



1.143 
1,261 
1,489 
1,765 



25 
26 

41 
60 



54 

103 
171 

200 



1.222 

1.392 
1/701 
2,025 



2,473 
2,673 

3.440 
3.743 



397 
419 
360 
350 



296 
368 
385 
385 



707 
820 
758 
746 



26 
36 
33 
33 



224 

274 
345 
325 



306 
264 
272 

260 



557 
575 
650 
616 



1.264 

1.395 

,408 

1.366 



24,031 
24.113 
24,261 
24.291 



16,031 
16.399 

17.475 
17.152 



325 
305 
312 
262 



397 
396 
388 
360 



40,784 
41.214 
42.436 
42.105 



17,299 
16.320 
19,418 
20,167 



464 
429 
406 
472 



4.390 
4.541 
4,599 
4,636 



22,152 
23,291 

24.425 
25.275 



62,937 
64,504 
66,661 
67.379 



67.6 
66.6 
66.5 
65.9 



49.6 
50.4 
53.1 
51.6 



1-1 
1.0 

1.0 
0.9 



1.4 
1,4 
1.4 
1,3 



120.0 
119,6 
122.0 
119.7 



61.0 
63.7 
66.8 
69.1 



1.9 
1.7 
1 6 
1,8 



17.6 
16.0 
16.0 
16.1 



60.5 
83.4 
66.4 
88.5 



200.5 
202.9 
208.4 
208.1 



76,55 
74.26 
75.36 
76-77 



55.32 
49.69 
43,03 
47-48 



96.51 
99 94 
89.38 
95-96 



55.54 
53.21 

61.00 
65-66 



54.6 

52,0 

52 6 

64-55 



63.2 

61.3 

60,2 

61-62 



1/ Total including farm production for red moats & Federally inspected plus nonfedsrally inspected for poultry. 2/ detail weight basis. jThe beef carcass-to- 
retail conversion factor was 70,5). 3/ Dollars per cwt for red meat: cents per pound for poultry. Beef: Medium 1. Nebraska~Direct 1,100-1.300 lb.; pork: 
barrows 4 gilts, Iowa, Southern Minnesota; veal: larm price of caJves: lamb & mutton: Choice slaughter iambs. San Angelo; broilers: wholesale 12-crty 
averageuurkeya; wholesale NY 8-16 lb. young nana. At Carcass weight fof red meats & certified ready-tc-coc* for poultry. 5/ Beginning 1969 veal trade no 
longer reported separately. F« forecast. — = not available. 

Information contacts: Polly Cochran or Maxine Davis (202) 219-0767. 
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Table 1 1.— U.S. Egg Supply & Use 



















Consumption 








Pro- 








Hatch- 




















Beg. 


duc- 


Im- 


Total 


Ex~ 


ing 


Ending 




Per 


Wholesale 




stocks 


tion 


ports 


supply 


ports 


use 


stock* 


Total 


capita 
No. 


price* 










Million dozen 










CteJdoz. 


1987 


10.4 


5.868.2 


5.6 


5,884.2 


111.2 


599.1 


14.4 


5,159 5 


254.9 


61,6 


19BS 


14.4 


5.784.2 


5.3 


5,803.9 


141.6 


605,9 


15.2 


5.041.0 


2469 


62.1 


1969 


15,2 


5,598 2 


252 


5.63B.5 


01.6 


643.9 


10.7 


4892.4 


237.3 


81.9 


1990 


10.7 


5,665,6 


9.1 


5.685.3 


100,5 


678.5 


11.6 


4.894,7 


235,0 


82.2 


1991 


11,6 


5779.3 


2.3 


5.793,3 


154.3 


708.1 


13.0 


4.917.9 


233.5 


77,5 


1992 


13.0 


5.882.7 


43 


5.999.9 


157.0 


728.4 


13.5 


5.001,0 


235,0 


65.4 


1993 F 


13.5 


5,939.0 


5.0 


5.962 5 


152.6 


762.7 


12.0 


5 r 035.2 


234 1 


72-73 



* cartoned grade A large egg», New York. F - forecast. 
Information contact: Maxme Davis (202) 219-0767 



Table 12.-U.S 



J/ 



1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
,1991 
1992 
1993 F 







Commercial 




Total 

commer- 




Commercial 


All 
milk 


CCC net removal! 






Farm 






CCC 




Dl Gap- 






Produc- 


Farm 


market*- 


Beg. 


Im- 


cial 


net re- 


Ending 


pear- 


price 


Skim icHdi 


Total aolldt 


tion 


use 


Inofl 


stock 


port! 


supply 


movals 


stocks 


ftnce 


1/ 


basis 


basil 2/ 










Billion pound* {mllktat bed*) 








J/cwt 


Billion pounds 


143.0 


2.5 


140.6 


4.8 


2,8 


148.2 


13.3 


4.6 


130,4 


12.76 


17,2 


1S.6 


143.1 


2.4 


140.7 


4.5 


2.7 


147.9 


10.8 


4.1 


133.0 


12.51 


14.3 


12,9 


142.7 


£.3 


140,5 


41 


2.5 


147 T 


e.8 


4.6 


135,7 


12. 54 


9.3 


8.3 


145,2 


2, a 


142.9 


4.6 


2.4 


149.9 


9.1 


4.3 


136 5 


12.26 


5,5 


6.9 


144.2 


2,1 


142,2 


4.3 


2.5 


149.0 


9.4 


4.1 


135.4 


1356 


0.4 


4.0 


148,3 


2,0 


146.3 


4.1 


,2 7 


153,1 


9.0 


5,T 


138,9 


13.06 


1,6 


4.6 


148.5 


2 + o 


146.5 


5.1 


<2,6 


154.3 


10.4 


4.5 


139.4 


12.24 


3.9 


6.5 


151. 7 


1.9 


T49.8 


4.5 


2.5 


156.7 


10.1 


4.7 


142.0 


13,09 


2.4 


5,4 


IS2.0 


1.9 


150,1 


4,7 


2.6 


157.4 


7.5 


4.6 


145.3 


12.76 


5.1 


6.1 



1/ Delivered to plant! & dealers: doe* not reflect deductions £/ Arbitrarily weighted average of mitt fat bail! (40 percent) & skim solid* b a lis (60 percent}. F - forecast. 
Information contact: Jim Miller {202} 219-0770. 



Table 13.— Poultry & Eggs 



Broilers 
Federally in sped ed -slaughter, 
certified (mil. lb.} 
WhoEesale pries. 
12-Cily(clsy|b>) 
Price of grower feed (Won) 
Broiler-feed price ratio 1/ 
Slocks beginning of period {mil, lb.) 
Broiler-typ* chicks hatched (mil.) 27 

Turkeys 

Federally inspected slaughter 
certified (mil. lb.) 
Wholesale price. Eastern U.S,. 
8-16 lb. young hen* (ctiJIb,) 
Price of turkey grower teed (SAon) 
TurkeiMeed price ratio 1/ 
Slocks beginning of period (mil. lb.) 
Poults ptaced in U.S, (miU 

Egg a 

Farm production (mil.) 
Average number of layers {mil.) 
Rate of lay {eggs per layer 
on farms) 

Cartoned price. New York, grade A 
tafge{ctiidoz)3/ 
Price of laying feed (Won) 
Egg -feed price ratio 1/ 

Stock s, first of month 
Shell (mil. doz,) 
Frozen {mil. doz.} 

Replacement chick* hatched (mlU 





Annuel 




1992 
Aug 








1993 






1990 


1991 


1992 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


ia T 5S5.0 


19727.7 


21.052 4 


1.763.3 


1.697.1 


1.867.2 


1.786.7 


1.979.4 


1.601,6 


1.908.8 


54.8 

218 

3.0 

38.3 

6.324 4 


52.0 
208 
30 

26,1 

6,616 5 


52,6 

208 

3,1 

36.1 

6.830.9 


56.1 

208 

3.3 

35.1 

574.8 


64,0 

209 

3.1 

32.7 

611.9 


54.7 

208 

3.2 

20,0 

590.4 


67.8 

210 

3.4 

32,6 

624.3 


55.0 

208 

3.3 

36.3 

610.7 


65.4 

206 

3.4 

40.7 

614.3 


57.8 

202 

3.6 

37.1 

607.9 



4.560.7 



4.651.8 



4.826.9 



411.9 



383.3 



391.9 



378.7 



8.7 



419.3 



424.6 



632 
238 
3.2 

235.9 
304,9 


61 3 

230 

3,3 

306.4 

308.1 


80.2 

242 

3.t 

264.1 

307.8 


57.6 
244 
3,1 

662.1 
25,5 


58.4 

240 

3.1 

359.8 

27.5 


59.0 

251 

3,0 

359.2 

28,6 


58 8 

248 

31 

424.4 

27.8 


66.4 

249 

3.0 

474 

28.4 


59.8 

251 

3.1 

5561 

28.6 


63.4 

247 

3,2 

625.3 

26.2 


67,987 
270 


69.352 
275 


70.592 
278 


6.914 
274 


6.054 
281 


5.850 
261 


5.998 
280 


5h805 
280 


6,981 
281 


5,999 
281 


251,7 


252.4 


253.9 


23,9 


21.5 


20.8 


21.4 


20,7 


21.3 


21.3 


82.2 

200 
7.0 


77.5 
192 

6.6 


65 4 
199 
5.7 


64.6 

202 
5,3 


85.2 

199 
7-1 


77.8 
201 
6.0 


67.6 

200 
6.3 


74,7 
201 
6.5 


68.9 
202 
6.7 


72.8 
201 
6,1 


36 
10 3 


0.45 
11.2 


0.63 
12^ 


87 
14,8 


JD,36 


0.45 
11.4 


0.18 
10-9 


0.18 
11.8 


021 
11 + 6 


0.18 
13.4 


393 


420 


386 


27.6 


37.3 


37.2 


37,1 


35.1 


34.2 


32.8 



1/ Pounds of feed equal in value to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb, of broiler or lurkey llvewelghl. 2/ Placement of broiler chlcfcs Is currency reported for 15 States only: henceforth, 
haich of broiler-type chicks will be used as a subacute. 3^ Price of cartoned eggs to volume buyers foi delivery to retailer*. 

Information contacl: Maxine Davis {202)219-0767. 
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Table 14.— Dairy 



Annual 



1992 



1993 



Milk prices. Minnesota- Wisconsin 

3.s4fat($/cwt)1/ 
Wholesale prices 

Butter* grade A Chi. (ctiJtb.) 

Am. cheese. Wis. 

assembly pt. (ct&Vlb ) 

Nonfat dry milk (ctt./lb.) V 

USDA net removals 3/ 
Total milk equiv. {mil. lb.) At 
Butter (mN. tb.) 
Am. cheese (mil lb.) 
Nonfat dry milk (mil. lb.) 

Miik 
Milk prod. 21 States {mil. lb.) 

Milk per cow Jib.) 

Number ol mllltcowi (1,000) 
U.S. milk production (mil. tb.) 
Stock, beginning 

Total (mil tb.) 

Commercial /mil. lb.) 

Government (mil, Jb.) 
fmports, total (mil. lb.) 
Commerce disappearance 
(mil. lb.) 

Butter 

Production (mil. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil. lb,) 

American cheese 
Production (mil. fb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mM. lb,) 
Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 

Other cheese 
Production (mil, Jb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb,) 
Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 

Nonfat dry milk 

Produclion (mil. lb.) 

Stocks, beginning (mN. lb.) 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 
Frozen dessert 

Production (mil, gaU5/ 



Milk production (mil. lb.) 

Milk per cow (lb.) 

No. of milk cows (1,000) 
Milk-feed price ratio 6/ 
Relurns over concentrate 
cost* (S/cwt milk) 6/ 



1990 


1991 


1992 


Aug 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


12.21 


11.05 


11.88 


12.64 


11.02 


12.15 


12.52 


12.03 


11.42 


11.17 


1Q2.1 


99.3 


82.5 


76.6 


75.3 


76.3 


76.3 


76.2 


73.5 


74,6 


136.7 

100.6 


124.4 
94.0 


131,9 
107.1 


142,0 


124.3 
"13.3 


140.8 
113.0 


141.6 
116.3 


133.7 
112.9 


126.3 
109.6 


124,8 
109.3 


9,017.2 

400.3 

21.6 

117.8 


10,425.0 
442.8 

76.9 
269.5 


9,978.3 

439.9 

15.7 

142.6 


394.3 
17.2 

0.7 
16.4 


1.236.8 

63.6 

2.2 

44.3 


762.7 
33,3 

0,1 
28.5 


1,186.3 

52,1 

1,2 

21.1 


717.4 
31.1 

0.9 
18.5 


277,9 
113 

0.8 
25.8 


-S93 

-5.6 

0.7 

31.1 


126.772 

14,778 

a ,612 

148,314 


125.671 
14.977 

8.391 
148,477 


128.300 

15.646 

8,253 

151.747 


10.673 

1.295 

8*243 

7/ 12,577 


11.087 

1,356 

6,176 

7/13,101 


10,956 

1,344 

8.163 

7/ 12,985 


11,443 

1,404 

8,148 

7/13.563 


11,024 

1,354 

8.144 

7M 3,060 


10.948 

1.346 

1.134 

7/12.966 


10,572 
1.302 
8,120 

7/12.520 


9,036 
4.120 
4.916 
2,690 


13.359 
S.I 46 
8.213 
2,625 


16.841 
4.461 

11,379 
2.624 


21,477 

6 + 290 

16,187 

170 


15.396 

4,565 

10.831 

243 


16,327 

4.697 

11,730 

224 


17,393 
4.563 

12,830 
244 


18.098 

4,927 

13,171 

212 


19,107 

6,346 

13,761 

238 


17,636 

6.375 

12.261 


1 38,922 


139.343 


142.143 


12.319 


11,972 


12,323 


12,094 


1 1 ,965 


12.733 





1.302.2 
266.2 

915,2 


1. 336.fi 
416.1 
903,6 


1.365.2 
639.4 
94 3.7 


86.7 

755.8 

72.0 


139.1 

497.0 

67.7 


124.2 
625.6 

90.4 


115.1 

565*2 
58.6 


103,9 

582,3 

B0. 9 


67,2 

689.3 
72.5 


79.3 
634.0 


2,894.2 
236.2 

2.784.4 


2.768.9 

347.4 

2.766.7 


2,936.6 

318,7 

2,901.1 


240 2 
3692 
244,9 


236.1 
332,6 
236.6 


254.8 
334.8 

261.6 


277.7 

330.1 
250.2 


266.2 
353.0 
206.9 


259,6 
413.6 

262.0 


237.6 
408.9 


3,167.0 
3,426.4 


3,250,0 

11Q.6 

3,539.2 


3,551.7 

97.6 

3,795.4 


293. 4 
127,1 
316 2 


307.9 
124.4 
323.7 


297.9 
133,3 
323.6 


294.0 
131,6 
320.2 


268.7 
131.7 
311.3 


281.2 
131.4 

312.6 


292.2 
126.0 


879.2 

49.6 

697.6 


877.5 
161.9 

662.7 


872 1 
214.8 
714.8 


£9,9 

148.7 

42,5 


69.1 
71.5 
16 2 


90.7 
78.5 
53,3 


103.6 
87.3 

66.1 


95,2 

113.0 

46.2 


68.4 

143.6 
75.7 


64.9 
130.4 


1.174.6 


1.203.1 
Annual 


1,196.6 


110.9 


101.6 


105.3 
1992 


110.5 


124,4 

I 


124.6 

1993 

II 


117.6 


1990 


1991 


1992 


I 


It 


Nf 


IV 


IMP 


T48,314 

14,642 

10.127 

1.71 

10.17 


148.477 

14,860 

9.992 

1.58 

8.95 


151.747 

15,423 

9.839 

1.69 

9,74 


37,989 
3.852 
9.863 

1.68 
9.60 


39.077 

3,971 

9,841 

1.6S 

9.50 


37,515 

3.818 

9.826 

1.75 

10,10 


37,166 
3.782 

9,827 
1.69 
9.75 


37,763 

3,862 

9,777 

1,61 

9,01 


39,614 

4,068 

9/39 

1,68 

9.67 


37,498 
3.862 

9,710 
1.62 
0.28 



1/ Manufacturing grade milk. 2/ Prices paid f.o.b. Centfal States production area. 3/ Includes products exported through the Dairy Export Incentive Program (DE1P). 
Af Milk equivalent, fal batf*. 67 Hard Ice cream, ice milk, & hard sherbet. 6/ Based on average milk prica after adjustment for price support deductions. 
7/ Estimated. - - ■ not available. P * preliminary. 

Information contact LaVerne T. Williams (202) 219-0770. 



Table 15.-Wool 



Annual 



1992 



1993 



1990 


1991 


1962 


( 


M 


Nl 


IV 


1 


HP 


256 


199 


204 


209 


222 


210 


170 


146 


136 


267 


187 


210 


250 


233 


203 


189 


150 


137 


120.622 


137,187 


139,715 


36.929 


36,045 


34,462 


32,279 


35,503 


35.720 


12,124 


14,352 


14,726 


4,560 


3.623 


3.145 


3.378 


4,511 


4,341 



U,$. wool prica, (cte./lb.) 1/ 
Imported wool price, (cts./lb.) 2/ 
U.S. mill consumption, scoured 

Apparel wool (i.ooo lb.) 

Carpet wool (1 .000 lb.) 

JJJ?S?A n V l*T r *tHL*> B \ ""'"L^S'J b * Bis * ? r i ded T BrTit0 7 64's (20.60-22.04 microns) staple 2-3/4' A up. 2/ Wooi price. Charleston, SC warehou* 
clean basis, Australian M/62s, type 64A (24 micron). Duty smc* 1982 has been 10.0 cants, — - noi available. P- preliminary. 

Information contact. John Lawler (202} 219-0840. 
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T able 16.— Meat Animals 



Cattle on feed {7 States) 
Number on feed (1 ,000 head) 1/ 
Placed on feed (1,000 head) 
Marketing* {1.000 head] 
Other disappearance (1,000 head) 

Beef steer-corn price ratio. 

Omaha 27 

Hog-Com Price ratio- Omaha 2/ 

Market prices ($/cwt) 
Slaughter cattle 

Choice sieers. Omaha 1,000-1, 100 lb 
Choice steer*. Neb. Direct, 

1,100-1,300 lb. 
Boning utility cow*. Sioux Fall! 
Feeder cattle 

Medium no. 1, Oklahoma City 
600-700 lb. 

Slaughter hooi 

Barrow* A gilt*. Iowa. S. Minn. 
Feeder pigs 

5, Mo. 46-60 ib. (per head) 

Slaughter cheep A iambs 
Lam be. Choice, San Angeio 
Ewes. Good. San An gel o 

Feeder lamb* 
Choice, San Angela 

Wholesale meal price i. Midwest 
Boxed beef cut-out value 
Canner & cutler cow beef 
Pork loins, 14-18 lb, 3/ 
Pofkbellle*. 12-14 to. 
Hams, skinned, 17-20 lb. 

Ail fresh beef retail price 4/ 

Commercial slaughter (1,000 head) 5/ 
Cattle 

Steers 

Kellers 

Cow* 

Bull* & slags 
Calves 

Sheep A lambs 
Hogs 

Commercial production (mil. ib.) 
Beef 
Veal 

Lamb A mutton 
Pork 
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Annual 




c 1 V 








1993 






1990 


1»91 


1992 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


8,378 
21,030 
19,198 

1,218 


8,992 

19.704 

19,066 

1.233 


8.397 
20,498 
18,623 

1.199 


7.000 

1,641 

1.692 

81 


8,761 

1.610 

1,565 

111 


8,701 
1.310 
1,552 

126 


8,339 
1.781 
1.646 

131 


8,343 

1,410 

1,723 

107 


7.923 

1,483 

1,672 

81 


7,653 

1,845 

1.667 

77 


32 8 
23.1 


31 .0 
21,1 


33,3 
,19.0 


34.7 
21.3 


387 
22.1 


37.6 
20.9 


37.6 

217 


36.8 

232 


314 

20.1 


32.8 
21.7. 



77,40 



92,15 



73.83 



74,65 



71.08 



82.45 



81.47 



80,07 



76.13 



9274 



85.57 



88.18 



90,49 



92,82 



93.78 



96.33 



72.22 



92.96 



73.28 



78.56 


74,28 


75,36 


73.96 


82.60 


82.25 


80.39 


7670 


73.60 


74.59 


63,60 


50.31 


44.84 


46.13 


49.50 


49.15 


49.00 


49,44 


50.28 


40.61 



92.58 



55.32 


49,69 


43,05 


45,27 


47.51 


46.00 


47.69 


48.98 


46.71 


48,63 


51,46 


39.84 


31,71 


31.28 


51.38 


49.35 


43.88 


38.05 


36,69 


36,13 


55.54 
35.21 


53.21 

31,98 


61.00 
35,39 


62.38 
35.30 


75.50 
46.80 


71,25 

31 95 


62.50 
36.29 


57.75 

38,00 


57.00 
38,17 


58.97 
35,39 


62 95 


53,54 


62.09 


53,69 


84,10 


71.45 


62.60 


59.80 


58,58 


63 17 


123.21 

99.96 

117.52 

53,80 

84 37 


116,31 
99.42 

108.39 
47.70 

75.68 


116.73 
93.85 

101.41 
30,39 
67.42 


114,38 

96.74 

111.18 

35.13 

68.34 


124.80 
86.13 

100.61 
41.28 
73,78 


126.12 

95,55 
107.61 
41.19 
63.81 


127.19 
96.36 

111.16 
39.66 
63.09 


120.52 
98.66 

122.26 
36^4 
63,59 


114.48 
101.89 
113.40 
44.51 
64.94 


116.73 
98 50 

116.73 
46,66 
66.96 


262.48 


271.05 


266.37 


264.23 


273.21 


275 96 


276.90 


274.03 


274.99 


273.00 


33.241 

16,587 

10,090 

5.920 

644 

1,789 

5,654 

85,138 


32.690 

16.728 

9.725 

5.623 

614 

1,436 

5,722 

88,169 


32.873 

17,135 

9,235 

5,846 

653 

1,371 

5,493 

94,866 


2,782 

1.494 
802 
426 
59 
110 
419 

7,683 


2,775 

1,434 
747 
541 
62 
119 
489 

8 J 46 


2.681 

1,409 

721 

499 

52 

98 

482 

8,002 


2,775 

1.504 

768 

452 

63 

85 

411 

7.145 


3,013 

1,611 

868 

473 

61 

94 

478 

7,507 


2,864 

\494 

844 

468 

58 

93 

409 

7,177 


2,941 

1.564 

820 

485 

62 

98 

432 

7,637 


22,634 

316 

358 

15,300 


22.800 
296 

358 
15,948 


22,968 
299 
343 

17,185 


1,980 
24 
25 

1,378 


1.858 
26 
32 

1,481 


1,762 
22 
30 

1.465 


1,857 

20 
27 

1.309 


2.051 
22 
31 

1,377 


1,983 
22 
26 

1.311 


2,067 
23 
27 

1,386 



Annual 



1982 



1993 



Cattle on leed (13 Stales) 
Number on feed (1.000 head) 1/ 
Placed on feed (1 ,000 head) 
Marketings (1 H 0O0 head) 
Other disappearance (1,000 head) 

Hogs A plga (10 States) 6/ 
Inventory (1 .000 head) 1/ 
Breeding (1 ,000 head) 1/ 
M*Tket (1,000 head) 1/ 



Farrowing*(1,000h- 
Pig crop (1 ,000 head) 



id) 



1990 



9,943 
24.603 
22,526 

1,393 



42,200 
5,275 

36,925 
8.960 

70.589 



1991 



10,627 
23,208 
22.383 

1.517 



42,900 

5.257 

37,643 

9.516 
75.330 



1992 



10.135 
24.246 

22,061 
t,436 



45,735 
5.810 
40,126 
10.202 
62,497 



9.693 
5,273 

5.675 
444 



44.800 
5.665 

39.245 
2.663 

21.570 



m 



8,647 

6,107 

5,766 

268 



47.255 
5,845 

41.410 
2 r 501 

20,395 



IV 



8,920 

7,463 

5,179 

320 



49,175 

5.840 

43.335 

2,398 
19,351 



10,884 

5,321 

6,314 

439 



47,140 
5,735 

41,405 
2.210 

16,093 



10.452 

5.284 

5,783 * 5,950 

460 



45.580 46,420 

5,520 5,630 

40.060 40790 

2,471 2,302 

20.065 18,610 



IV 



9.493 



46,920 

5,560 

41,360 

'2.331 



1/ Beginning of Period, 2/ Bushel* of cot n *<lual In value to 100 pounds live weight. 3/ Prior to 1964, 8-14 lb,; 1984 A 1B85, 14-17 lb; beginning 1986. 14-18 lb. 4/ New 
series estimating the composite price of all beet grades A ground beef sold by retail stores, This new series Is in addition to H but doe* not replace, the series '« (he retail 
price of Choice beef thai appears in tabla 8, 5/ Classes estimated. 6/ Quarters are Dec of preceding year-Feb. (I), Mar. -May (N), June- Aug. (Ill), A Sept- Nov. (IV). 
May notadd to NASSlotals due loroundmg. — m not available. 'Intention*, 

Information contact: Polly Cochran (202)219-0767, 
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Crops & Products 



Table 17. 


— Supolv & Utilization lj2 
























Area 








Total 


Feed 
and 


Olfter 
domes- 












Sel 








Farm 




aside 






Harvest 




Produc- 


supply 


resid- 


tic 


Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


pnce 




3/ 


PI vita d 


ted 


Yield 
8 u ./acre 


rjon 


4/ 


ual 


use 


pone 


use 


stocks 


5/ 






Mil. 


acre a 










Mil. bu. 








3/bu, 


Wfteal 
1968/89 


2££ 




35.5 


532 


34 1 


1.812 


3,096 


150 


829 


1.415 


2,394 


702 


3,72 


1989/90 


9,8 




76,3 


622 


32.7 


2,037 


2,762 


144 


849 


1.232 


2.22£ 


536 


3.72 


1990/91 


7,5 




77.2 


693 


39 £ 


2.736 


3,309 


499 


875 


1.068 


2,443 


866 


2,61 


1991/92* 


15.9 




89.9 


67.7 


34 3 


1,981 


2,888 


254 


633 


1.280 


2.416 


472 


3.00 


1992/93" 


7,3 




72.3 


32.4 


39.4 


2.4£9 


3,001 


190 


922 


1.354 


2,472 


529 


3,24 


1 993/94 * 


5,0 




72 J 


63,0 


38.4 


2.422 


3,026 


369 


835 


1.125 


2.329 


697 


2,75-3.05 


Rice 
1938/89 




MM 


acre* 




LbJacre 








Mil. cwt {rough equtv,) 






3/cwt 


1,09 




2 93 


2.90 


5,514 


1£9.9 


195 1 


__ 


6/ S2_5 


8 £,9 


168.4 


28.7 


6.83 


1989/90 


1.13 




2.73 


2.69 


5,749 


154,£ 


185,6 


— 


6/ 82.1 


77,2 


159.3 


26.4 


7.35 


1990/91 


1 02 




2,90 


2,82 


5,529 


156.1 


187.2 


— 


6/91-7 


70.9 


162-7 


24.6 


6.70 


1991/92* 


0,9 




2.88 


278 


5.674 


157 5 


187.3 


— 


8/ 93.7 


66.4 


1£9,9 


27.4 


7.56 


1992/93' 


0.4 




3.17 


313 


5.722 


179.1 


212.6 


— 


3/ 96.1 


77.0 


173.2 


39.4 


5,90 


1993/94 * 


0.6 




3,02 


2.94 


5.821 


165.3 


211.4 


— 


6/ 99.5 


17.0 


186,5 


24,8 


7.59-9.00 


Com 
1988/89 




MIL 


acre* 




BuJacie 








Mil. bu. 








J/bM 


20,5 




67.7 


£3.3 


84.3 


4,929 


9.191 


3,941 


1.293 


2,026 


7.260 


1.930 


2.64 


1989/90 


10.8 




72.2 


64,7 


116.3 


7.525 


9,458 


4,389 


1,356 


2,368 


3,113 


1.344 


2*36 


1990/91 


10,7 




74-2 


67,0 


116. £ 


7.934 


9.282 


4.663 


1.373 


1725 


7.761 


1.521 


2.28 


1991/92' 


7,4 




76.0 


68.8 


108.6 


7.475 


9,016 


4.373 


1.454 


1,534 


7.916 


1.100 


2,37 


1992/93* 


£.3 




79.3 


72 1 


131.4 


9.479 


10.585 


5.283 


1.510 


1,675 


8,473 


2 H 113 


2.07 


1993/94* 


9.0 




7X7 


63,1 


110.3 


6.962 


9,085 


5.050 


1.550 


1.400 


3,000 


1.085 


2.20-2,60 


Sorghum 
1938/69 




Mil. 


acres 




BuJacra 








Mil, bu, 








Vbu. 


3.9 




10.3 


9.0 


63.8 


577 


1,239 


436 


22 


311 


BOO 


440 


2.27 


1939/90 


33 




12.6 


11.1 


55.4 


615 


1.055 


517 


15 


303 


635 


220 


2.10 


1990/91 


3,3 




10.fi 


9.1 


63.1 


573 


793 


410 


9 


232 


651 


143 


212 


199^/92* 


2.5 




11.1 


99 


69.3 


585 


727 


374 


9 


292 


674 


;53 


2,25 


1902/93* 


2.0 




13.3 


12.2 


72 8 


884 


937 


480 


8 


275 


762 


175 


1,89 


1993/94" 


2.0 




10.7 


9.7 


65 6 


639 


814 


440 


a 


275 


723 


92 


2.00-2.40 


Barley 
1958/39 




Mil 


acres 




BuJacre 








Mil. bu 








$/bu. 


2,8 




9.8 


7.6 


33.0 


290 


622 


171 


175 


79 


425 


190 


2.80 


1939/90 


2.3 




9-1 


8.3 


43.6 


404 


614 


193 


175 


34 


453 


161 


2.42 


1990/91 


2,9 




8.2 


7.5 


£61 


422 


590 


205 


173 


31 


461 


135 


2.14 


1991/92* 


2.2 




8.9 


8.4 


55 2 


464 


624 


230 


171 


94 


490 


129 


2.10 


1992/93* 


2.3 




7.B 


7.3 


62.5 


458 


598 


200 


167 


30 


447 


1St 


2.05 


1993/94* 


2,2 


Mil. 


7.9 
acres 


71 


53.9 
Bu ./acre 


416 


592 


210 


165 
Mil bu. 


as 


460 


132 


2,05-2.2£ 

$/bu 


Oats 




























1988/39 


0.3 




13,9 


5,5 


39 3 


218 


392 


194 


100 


1 


294 


96 


2.61 


1989/90 


0.4 




12.1 


6.9 


54.3 


374 1 


.538 


256 


115 


1 


381 


W 


1.49 


1990/91 


02 




10.4 


5.9 


60.1 


358 


573 


286 


120 


1 


407 


171 


1,14 


1991/92' 


0,6 




8.7 


4.3 


50.7 


243 


489 


235 


125 


2 


362 


128 


1.20 


1992/93* 


0,7 




3.0 


4.5 


65,6 


295 


■477 


233 


125 


6 


364 


113 


1.32 


1993/94* 


0.3 


Mil. 


7.9 
acres 


3.3 


54.6 

Bu./acre 


208 


401 


180 


125 

Mil. bu. 


S 


305 


91 


1.35-1. 55 
$/bu. 


Soybeans 
1988/89 

































58.3 


B7.4 


27.0 


1.549 


1.355 


It 36 


1 t 058 


527 


1.673 


132 


7.42 


1989/90 







60.3 


£9.5 


32,3 


1 T 924 


2,109 


7/ 101 


1.148 


623 


1,870 


239 


5.69 


1990/91 







S7.8 


53.5 


34.1 


1.923 


2,163 


7/ 95 


1,187 


557 


1,839 


329 


5.74 


1991/92' 







59.2 


58.0 


342 


1 H 987 


2.319 


7/ 103 


1,254 


384 


2.041 


273 


5,58 


1992/93' 







£9.3 


£82 


37,6 


2,138 


2.438 


7 122 


1.279 


775 


2,176 


292 


5,60 


1993/94" 







59.5 


£6.0 


33.7 


1391 


2.188 


108 


1,235 

MiUbi. 


640 


1,983 


205 


5.85-3.65 
8/ GtsJIb, 


Soybean oil 
1988/89 




































«_ 





11,737 


13,967 


— 


10 + S9! 


1,661 


12,252 


1,715 


21.10 


1989/90 


— 




_~ 


_ 


— 


13,004 


14.741 


— 


12,083 


1.353 


I3 r 436 


1,305 


2230 


1990/91 










^_ 


, 


"13.408 


14.730 





12,164 


780 


12,944 


1.786 


21.00 


1991/92- 


„ 




— . 


-i 


-__ 


14.345 


16.132 


,— 


12 T 245 


1,648 


13.693 


2,239 


19.10 


1992/93* 


^_ 




__ 


_„ 


^ - 


13,760 


16,000 





12,800 


1.500 


14,300 


1.700 


21.40 


1993/94* 


— 




— 


— 


.■ — 


13,955 


15,375 


"' 


12,850 
1,000 ton* 


1,425 


14-275 


1 4 4O0 


22.0-25.5 
9/Vron 


Soybean meal 




























1983/89 


EI 




__ 


__ 


__ 


24,943 


26,100 


**_ 


19.657 


5,270 


24,927 


173 


252.4 


1989/90 




__ 


__ 


^*. 


27 H 719 


27,900 


«. 


22,263 


5.319 


27.632 


318 


186,5 


1990/91 


— 







__ 


__ 


28.325 


23,083 


__ 


22,934 


5,469 


23,403 


286 


181,4 


1991/92* 


— . 




__ 





__ 


29.831 


30.183 


, — 


23,003 


6,94 5 


29 t 9S3 


230 


189.2 


1992/93* 


*^ 




— 








30.310 


30,650 


— 


24,000 


6.325 


30 T 325 


325 


194.0 


1993/04* 


— 




— 


— 


~- 


29,335 


29.775 


— 


24,100 


S.37£ 


2M7S 


300 


180-210 



See footnotes at end of table 
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Table 17 N — Supply & Utilization, continued 



Area 





Sat 






Harves- 






Adda 


PI 


Isnted 


ted 


Yield 




3/ 














MlL 


acre* 




Lb ./acre 


Cotton 10/ 












1965/89 


2.2 




125 


119 


619 


1989/90 


3.5 




10.6 


9.5 


614 


1990/81 


2.0 




12.3 


11.7 


634 


1991/92* 


1 2 




14.1 


13,9 


652 


1902/93* 


1J 




132 


11.1 


698 


1993/94* 


1,4 




13.7 


13.3 


614 







Food 


Other 














and 


domes- 










Produc- 


Total 


resid- 


tic 


Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


Farm 


tion 


supply 
4/ 


ual 


use 


port* 


usa 


Stocks 


Price 
6/ 



15.4 
12.2 
(£.5 
17.6 

16.2 
17,0 



21 2 

19,3 
US 
20.0 
19.9 

22 



Mil bale ■ 

7, a 
a, s 

8.7 

9.(1 

10,3 

10.3 



6.1 
7.7 
78 
6.7 
5.2 
60 



13.9 
16.5 
16.5 
16.3 
15.5 
16.3 



7 A 
3.0 
2.3 
3.7 
4,7 
5.4 



11/ 
12/ 



CtsJIb, 

66.60 
66.20 
67.10 
58.10 
64 60 



'October 12, 1993 Supply & Demsnd Estimate*. 1/ Marketing year beginning June 1 for wheat, barley. & oats. August 1 for cotton &rlca, September 1 for soybeans, 
com, & *orghum, October 1 for voymeal & poyoij h 2/ Conversion factor*; Hectare (ha,) ■ 2.471 acres. 1 metric ton ■ 2204.622 poundi, 36.7437 bushel* of wheat or 
soybean*, 39.3679 bushels of com or sorghum, 45 .9296 bu the fs of barley. 68.8844 bj she Is of oats, 22.046 cwt of ricOhA. 4.59 480-pound bafes of cotton. 3/ Includes 
diversion. acre«ge reduction, 50-92, & 0-92 programs. 0/92 & 50/92 set-aside Includes Idled acreage & acreage Planted to minor allseeds, ■eaame. and crambo. 
4/ Includes import*. 5/ Marketing-year weighted overage price reserved by Earmere. Doei not include on allowance tor loans outstanding & Government purchase*. 6/ Residual 
Included In dome el Ic use. 7/ Includes seed. 8/ Simple average of exude soybean oil. Decatur. 9/ Simple average of 4(1 percent, Decatur. 10/ Upland & extra long staple. 
Stocks estimate* based on Census Bureau data, resulting in an unaccounted difference between <upply & use estimate* A. charge* In ending stocks. 1 M Weighted average for 
August 1-Aprii 1 : not a projection for the marketing year, 12/USOAis Prohibited from publishing cotton price projection*, — ■ not svoJtable or not applicable. 

Note: Set-aside data lor 1993 are Irom June IS signup report. 

Information contact: Commodity Economics Division. Crop* B ranch (202) 219-0840. 



Table 18.— Cash Prices, Selected U.S. Commodities 





Marketing 


year 1/ 




1992 
Aug 






1993 






1968/59 


1949/90 


1990/91 


1991/92 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


4.17 


4.22 


294 


377 


3.27 


3,59 


3.51 


3.33 


3.38 


3,34 


4.36 
14 65 


4.16 
15.55 


3.06 
15,25 


3.82 
16.48 


3.65 

15.50 


3.80 
12,15 


3.71 
11.90 


3 96 
11.75 


4.50 
12,38 


4.58 
1238 


2.66 


2,54 


2.41 


2.52 


2.23 


2,32 


2.29 


2.20 


2.30 


2.37 


4.17 


4,21 


4.08 


4,36 


377 


3.72 


3.52 


3.58 


3,99 


401 


232 


2,20 


2.13 


2.17 


2.03 


2.12 


2.05 


199 


1.96 


1.56 


4,11 


3^B 


2.42 


2.36 


2.19 


2.34 


2.34 


,2.30 


2.27 


2.27 


57.7 


09.5 


74.5 


56.7 


57.6 


56.2 


56.4 


54.4 


54.4 


53.0 


66.4 
69,2 


82,3 
83.6 


82,9 
84.2 


62.9 
66.3 


59.2 
62.9 


60.9 
66.3 


60.0 
55.1 


55.5 

63.0 


S8.0 
62.9 


55,5 
57.3 


7,41 


5.36 


576 


5J6 


5,46 


G.88 


5.99 


5.99 


6.99 


6,66 


21.10 


22,30 


21.00 


19.10 


17.76 


21,24 


20.15 


21.30 


23,96 


23.33 


252.40 


186.50 


181.40 


139.20 


156.00 


187.40 


187.40 


223,00 


229.90 


219.10 



Wheat. No. 1 HRW. 

Kansas City (*/bu.) 2/ 
Wheat, DNS. 

Minneapolis to/bu.) 3/ 
Rice. S.W. La. (Vcwt) 4/ 

Corn. no. 2 yellow. 30 day. 
Chicago {S/pu,) 
Sorghum, no 2 yellow, 
Kansas Cily{S/cwt} 
Bar fey. feed. 
Duluth (S/bu.) 5/ 
Barley, malting, 
Minneapolis (J/bu.) 

U>5, price. 5LM. t 

1-1/16 In, (clsJfb,) 6/ 
Northern Europe prices 

index (cb>*J 7/ 

U.5.M1-3/32m.(ct*./lb.)0/ 

Soybeans, no. 1 yerlow. 30 day. 
Chicago {S/bu] 
Soybean oil. crude, 
Decatur (cts Jib J 
Soybean meaL 46% protein. 
Decatur (3/ton) 9/ 

1/ Beginning June 1 tor wheat & barley; Aug. 1 lorrk* * cotton: Sept, 1 for com. oorghum * soybeans; Oct. 1 for soymeal 4 oil. 2/Ordfnary protein. 3/ 14% protein. 
4/ Long grain, mMed bstl*. 5/ Beginning Mar 1987 reporting point changed from Minneapolis 1o Duiuth. 8/ Average spot market. 7/ Liverpool Cotloofc *A* Index; 
average ol five lowest price* of 13 selected growths. 8/ Me mphl* territory growths. 9f Nolo change to 48** pfoletn. 

Inrormatlon contacts: Wheal. nee. A feed grains. Jenny Gonzales (202) 219-0640; Cotton. Les Meyer (202) 219-0840: Soybean*. Mark A*h 1202)219-0940, 
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Table 19,— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rates, 



Target 
pnca 



Whe*t 
1987/86 
108 a/39 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92 
1902/03 
1993/94 
1904/95 

Ric* 
1987/BS 
1980/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 ; 
1991/92 
1992/93 
199^04 



Com 
19B7/B8 
1989789 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92 
1992/93 
1990/94 



Sorghum 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92 
1992/93 
1993/94 



Barley 
1987/BB 
1988/89 
1969/90 
1990/91 
1991/92 
1992/93 
1993/94 



Call 
1087/88 
1988/80 
1989/90 
1990/9! 
1991/92 
1992/93 
1993/94 



Soybean* 9/ 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1089/90 
1990/01 & 
1991/92 
1902/03 
T 993/04 



Upland cotton 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 5/ 
1991/9212; 
10*1/03 
1993/94 



4.38 
4*23 
410 
4 00 
400 
4.00 
4,00 



11.66 

11.15 
10.80 
10.71 
10.71 
10.71 
10.71 



3.03 
2.93 
2,84 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 



2,88 
2.78 
2,70 
2<fi1 
2.01 
2.61 
2.81 



2.60 
2,51 
2 44 

2.36 
2.36 
2.36 
2,36 



1.60 
1.55 

1.50 
1.45 
1.J5 
1.45 
1.45 



79.4 
75.9 
73,4 
72.9 
72.9 
72.9 
72.9 





Findley 




Payment ratee 






Paid J 


Banc 


or announced 






loan 


loan 


Tola! 




rate 


rale 1/ 


deficiency 


Mandatory 








S/bu. 




2.85 




2.28 


1.61 


__ 


2,76 




2*21 


0,69 


— ^ 


2.58 




2.06 


0.32 


— _ 


2.44 




1,05 


1 28 


— _ 


2.52 




2.04 


p 1,35 


— _ 


2.58 




2.21 


* p 0,81 


— 


2.86 




2 45 


"* p 1.05 











|/cwt 




6.84 


7/ 


6,16 


4.82 





6,93 


7/ 


6.50 


4.31 


***** 


6. SO 


7/ 


6.00 


3.56 


— _ 


eso 


7/ 


5.40 


4.10 


— 


6, SO 


7/ 


G.85 


3.07 


***** 


6.50 




— 


mt A2\ 


***** 


6.50 






""4.21 

4Vbu. 




2,28 




1.82 


1.00 





.£.21 




1.77 


0,36 


— 


'2.06 




1.65 


0.58 


— _ 


1.96 




1.S7 


051 


_ 


1.88 




1.62 


0.41 


— . 


.2.01 




1.72 


"0,73 


— 


1.99 




1,72 


* p "0,72 
*/bu 




2.17 




1.74 


1,14 





2.10 




1.68 


0.48 


— 


1.06 




1.57 


0.66 


***** 


1.86 




1.49 


0.56 


**_ 


1.60 




1.54 


0,37 


*** 


1.91 




1.63 


"0.70 





1.89 




163 


pp "0.70 

$/bu. 




1.88 




1 49 


0.79 





1^0 




1.44 


0.00 


*** 


1.68 




1.34 


0.00 


**- 


1.60 




1 2fi 


0,20 





1 54 




1*32 


0.62 





1,64 




1.40 


"0.56 


**- 


V.62 




1.40 


'"0.62 
S/bu. 




1J7 




0.04 


0,20 





1.14 




0.01 


0.00 


*_* 


1,06 




0.85 


0,00 


**. 


1.01 




0.81 


0,32 


**_ 


0.97 




83 


0.35 


.*— 


1.03 




0.88 


"0.17 


• » 


1.02 




0.88 


'"0.15 






Paid land diversion 



Optional 



52*25 
61.80 
50.00 
60,27 
60.77 
52.35 
52.35 



4,77 
4.77 
4 53 
4,60 
6.02 
5,02 
6,03 



11/ 52,25 

11/ 61,60 
11/ 50.00 
11/ 50,27 
11/ 47.23 

11/ 

11/ 



S/bu, 



CtsVlb. 

17.3 
10.4 
13.1 
7.3 
10.1 
"20,3 
'"20.55 



2.00 
1.7S 



1.90 
1.65 



1*60 
1.40 



0.80 



Effective 




Partici- 


baee 


Program 


pator) 


a eras 2/ 


3/ 


rat* 4/ 


Mil. 


Percent of 


Percent 


acres 


base 


of bate 


87.6 


27.5/0/0 


88 


84.8 


27.6/0/9 


86 


82.3 


10/0/0 


78 


80.5 


6/ 5/0/0 


83 


79,2 


15/0/0 


85 


78.0 


5/0/0 


63 


78*6 


o/o/o 


87 


*_* 


o/o/o 


*— 


4,2 


35/0/0 


96 


42 


26/0/0 


04 


C2 


25/0/0 


04 


4.2 


20/0/0 


95 


A2 


5/0/0 


95 


4.1 


O/O/O 


96 


4,1 


6/0/0 


00 


61.6 


20/0/16 


SO 


82.9 


20/0/1 


67 


12*7 


10/0/0 


70 


826 


1 o/o/o 


78 


82.7 


7.S/0/0 


77 


82.1 


5/0/0 


76 


61.0 


10/0/0 


11 


17,4 


8/ 20/0/15 


84 


18.8 


20/0/1 


82 


1*2 


10/0/0 


71 


15.4 


10/0/0 


70 


13.5 


7-6/0/0 


77 


13,6 


6/0/0 


79 


13*6 


6/0/0 


81 


12,5 


6/ 20/0/15 


85 


12.5 


20/0/10* 


79 


12,3 


10/0/0 


67 


11.9 


10/0/0 


68 


11.6 


7,5/0/0 


76 


11.1 


570/0 


75 


10.8 


0/0/0 


82 


8,4 


8/ 20/0/15 


45 


7.0 


6/0/0 


30 


7,6 


670/0 


18 


7.5 


5/0/0 


09 


7,3 


o/o/o 


38 


7.2 


o/o/o 


40 


7.1 


o/o/o 


46 



**_ 


10/ 10/25 




**_ 


10/ 0/25 




**- 


10/ 0/25 







10/ 0/25 




**_ 


10/ 0/26 




14,5 


25/0/0 


93 


14.6 


12.5/0/0 


89 


14.0 


2570/0 


89 


14.4 


12.5/0/0 


66 


14.6 


5/0/0 


64 


14.9 


10/0/0 


89 


16.1 


7.5/0/0 


00 



1/ There*** no Rndfey loan ratea lor rice or cotton. See footnotea 7/ 611/. 2/ Matronal effective crop acreage base aa determined by ASCS. Net of CAP. 
3/ Program requirement* for participating producer* (mandatory acreage reduction program/mandatory paid land diverefon/opuonal paid land diversion). Acrea Idled 
musl be devoted to a conserving use to receive program benehla. At Percentage of effective base acres enrolled in acreapB reduction program*. 5/ Payment* & loana 
were reduced by 1.4 percent In 1900/91 due to Qramm-Rudman-HollingB, Budget Reconciliation Act reductions to deficiency pa ynenl a rates were also in erlectm thai year. 
Data do not Include these reduction*. 6/ Under 1990 modified comrade, participating producers jj I ant up to 105 percent of theft wheat baa« acres. For avery acre planted 
above 95 percent of bate, tha acreage ueed to compute deficiency payments wae cut by 1 acre, ff A marketing loan has been En effect for rfce since 108578^ Loans may be 
repaid at the lower of: a) the loan rale or b) the adjusted world ma/ket price (announced weefcM. However, roana cannot be repaid at leva than a specified flection of 
the loan rale. Data fefer to ma/ ket-year average loan repayment ralaa. 97 The aorghum. oat*, i barley Programs are the tame m for corn except as Indlcatad. 0/ There are 
no target prices base acraa acreage reduction programs, or deficiency payment rales for soybeans. 10/ Nominal percentage of program crop base acres permitted to ehfft 
nto soybeana without loss of base, 11/ A marketing loan has been In ertect forcotton since 1 086/87. In 1987/Sft 6 after, loattv may be repaid at the lower of: a the 
loan reta orb) the adjusted world market price (announced weakly; Plan B>. Barring in 1991/92. bans cannot be repaid atles* than 70 percent of the loan rate. Data 
refer to annual average loan repayment rAtee. 12/ A marketing certificate program was Implemented on Aug. 1. 1091, — - not available. 

; For wheal, the 1991/02 Irate is the lotal deficiency payment file tor the 'regular* program. For the winter wheat optton.lhe retell $1.25. 

For wheat* com. aorghum. barley, and oats, regular deficiency payment rate bated on the 5-monlh price. For rice and uptand cotton, total deficiency payment rata. 
Eatimaied total deficiency Payment rale. Minimum guaranteed payment rate for 0792 {wheat & feed grain*) & 50/02 (rice and upland cotton) progrema. Sgn-up tor 1993 
programs wet March f-Apnf 30. 1093. v r 

Note: 1993 effective base acfea and participation rales a/e from June 15 afgnup report 



information contact: Commodity Economic* Division* Crops Branch (202} 219-0840. 
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Table 20.-Fruit 



1984 



1985 



1986 



1987 



1983 



1989 



Citrus 1/ 
Production (1 ,000 ton) 
Per capita oonsumpt. flbs.) 2/ 

Noncttrus 3/ 
Production (1 ,000 ton*) 
Per capita consumpt. (lbs.) 2/ 



F o.b. shipping point prices 
Apples (fcrearton) 4/ 
Peara (ifbax) 5/ 

Grower price* 
Oranges ($/bo*) 6/ 
grapefruit ($/box) 6/ 

Stocks, sndlng 
Freeh apples (m H. lbs.) 
Freeh pear* (mlL Ibe ) 
Frozen fruits (mil. lbs.) 
Frozen orange 
juice (mil. lbs.) 



802.0 



1,135,0 



1990 



1991 



1,289,4 



1,2837 



1.440.0 



1,462.3 



1.351.8 



1,147.0 



1/ 1992 Indicated 1991^92 season, 2/ Fresh per capHa consumption, 
5/D'Anjou, Washington, standard box wrapped, U.S. no. 1, 135 s. 6/ 

Information contact: Wynnice Napper (202) 219-0884 



3/ Calendar year. 4/ Red delicious. Washington, extra fancy H carton tray pack. 125"e. 
U.S. equivalent on-tfee returns. P * preliminary. — ■ not available. 



1992 P 



10.632 

22.5 


10,525 
21.5 


11 ,05* 
242 


11,993 
23,9 


12,761 
25.4 


13,186 
23.5 


10,660 
21.4 


11.285 
10.1 


12.449 
24.3 


14,301 
66.2 


14.101 
65.1 


13.874 
68.7 


16.011 
734 


15,893 
71.7 


16,365 
73.0 


16,657 
70.8 


15.750 
70.8 


17.142 
74.4 


1992 










1993 








Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


My 


Aug 


13.60 
13.86 


1460 

16.00 


12.33 
16.00 


10.66 
16.00 


11.33 

16,06 


11.50 
16,28 


11.50 
18.28 


11.50 


12,76 

12.00 


2,S5 
4.10 


2.56 
3.11 


2,51 

2.58 


2.70 
1.50 


3.32 

1,94 


3.56 
1,44 


390 
1,45 


4.73 
3 53 


5,44 
2.44 


1.077.3 
2234 

8SS.4 


3.433.1 
174.2 

323.3 


2.769,3 
123.1 
8421 


2,011.1 

81.7 

744.8 


1,3415 

50.6 

690,3 


895. 1 

23.3 

661.6 


463 

1,6 

710.3 


201.2 

7.1 

831.3 


28.4 

82.9 

945.2 



1.023.8 



Table 21.— Vegetables 



Production 

Total vegetables (1,000 cwlj 
FreiMl.OQDcWtH/3/ 
ProcSs&ed (tons) 2/3/ 
Mushroom* (1.000 lbs ) 4/ 
Potatoes (1,000 cwt) 
Qweelpotatoet J1 .000 cwt) 
Dry edible beans {1 .000 cwt) 



Shipments (1,000 cwt) 
Fresh 

Iceberg lettuce 
Tomatoes, all 
Dry-bulb onion* 
Other 6/ 

Potatoes, all 
Gweelpotatoee 



Calendar year 


1983 


1904 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1891 


1092 P 


403,509 

1 a 5. 782 

0,386,350 

661 ,531 

333*726 

12.003 

16.520 


456.334 

201317 

12.725.880 

505,681 

362.039 

12.902 

21.070 


453.030 

203.549 

12.474,040 

587,956 

406.609 

14.573 

22,298 

1902 


4 4 £.629 

203.165 

12,273.200 

614.393 

361.743 

12,368 

22,960 


478.381 

220 4 539 

12.892.100 

63T.819 

389,320 

11.611 

26.031 


4M.779 

228,387 

12.019*110 

667.769 

356,438 

10.945 

19.253 


542.437 

239.281 

15,167.790 

714.992 

370.444 

1 1 .353 

23.729 


561,704 

239,104 

16.130.020 

' 749.151 

402.110 

12.594 

32.379 

T993 


664.682 

229, 506 

16.763.620 

746.832 

417,622 

11,203 

33.765 


634,951 

236,140 

14.940.560 

776,357 

411,636 

11.760 

22.047 


May 


Jun 


July 


Aug 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


Jun 


Jury 


Aug 


28,050 
6,274 
3,554 
2,762 

16.470 


29.056 
4.811 

3.499 

2,786 

17,900 


22.410 
4,850 
2,957 
2,643 

11.955 


17.640 
4,613 
2.S74 
2,5*0 
7.693 


24,099 
5.054 
3.885 
3.390 

11.770 


18.956 
3,670 
2.865 
2.448 

10.073 


25,674 
5.031 
2,540 
2.989 

15.014 


36.353 
5.316 
4,229 
3.720 

23.083 


19.416 
3,715 
2.742 

2,877 
10.082 


16.292 

3.971 
2,183 
2,793 
7.345 


17.628 
212 


12,865 
190 


9,66 1 

1G4 


9.827 
138 


11.545 
468 


18.489 
334 


17,946 
216 


14,284 
244. 


9.393 
178 


8.622 
164 



1/ Includes Iraeh production of espartgut. broccoli, canots. caulMowtf . ceiary, iwaet com. lettuce, honsydews. onion*. 6 tomatoes, 2/ Includes processing production of snap 
beans, tweet corn, green paas. tomatoes, cucumbers (for picktet), asparagus, broccoli carrots, & taulinowar. 3/ Aaparagus & cucumbef attimates #»te nol available for 1982 
&1983. 4/ Fresh & protesting agarlcut mushrooms only. Excludes specialty varieties. Crop year July 1 -June 30, 6/ Includes snap bean*, broccoli, cabbage, carrots, 
cauliflower, celery, tweet corn, cucumbers, eggplant, bell peppers, squash, cantaloupes, honeydaws, 6 watermelons p - preliminary. 

Inlormetlon contest* Gary Luciflr or John Love {202) 219-0884. 



Table 22.— Other Commodities 



Sugar 

Production 1/ 
Dell vena 1 1/ 
Stock*, ending 1/ 
Coffee 
Composite green price 
N.YTtctflVlb.) 
Imports, green been 
aqulv. (mil. Iba.}2/ 



Tobacco 
Prices al auctions 3/ 

Flue -cured ($flb.) 

Burley($/lb.) 
Domestic consumption 4/ 

Cigarettes (bfl,) 

Large Cigari {toll) 







Annual 








1992 








1993 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


Apr-June 


July-Sept 


Octree 


Jan-Ms r 


Apr-June 


7.087 
8,188 
3.134 


6.841 
8.340 
2.947 


6.334 
8.661 
2.729 


7.133 
8.704 
3.039 


7.501 
8.920 
3.220 


716 

2.208 
2.757 


722 

2,409 
1.451 




3.929 

2.312 
3.225 


2.351 
2.067 

3.904 


825 

2.201 
3,014 


119.59 


95.17 


76.93 


70.09 


55.30 


61.72 


48,36 




61.94 


60.48 


55.07 


2,072 


2.685 

Annual 


2.715 


2,553 

1992 
June 


2.989 


720 


704 


1993 


705 


757 


598 


1990 


1991 


1992 


Jan 


Fab 


Mar 




Apr 


May 


June 


167.3 
175.3 


172,3 
178.8 


— 


— 


180.0 


178.0 


173,0 




— 


— 


— 


623.1 

2 .343,5 


516.3 
2.231.9 


509,5 
2.217.1 


61,7 
2 17 J! 


31.9 
125.1 


39.2 
141.1 


51.4 
178.8 




37.8 
159.0 


394 
175,2 


41,0 
227.7 



1/ 1 t 000 short tons, raw value. Quarterly data shown at end of each quarter. 2/ Net Import t of green *V procstsed coffee. 3/ Crop year July-June tor Hue-cured. 
Oct. -Sept. for burley. 4/ Taxable removal*. — ■ not available. 

Information contact: Sugar. Peter BgZZenelt (202) 219-0886, CoHse. Fred Gray (202) 219-0888. TobaCgo. VernarGrise (202) 219-0890. 
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Table 23*— World Supply & Utilization of Major Crops, Livestock & Products, 



1986/87 



1987/88 



1983/69 



1989/90 



1990/91 



1991/92 P 



1992/93 F 



Wheat 

Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) If 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Coarse grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tone) 1 / 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tone) 3/ 

Rice, milled 
Area (hectare e) 
Production (metric tons) 
Export* (metric tone) 4/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stock* (metric tons) 3/ 

Total grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Oilseeds 
Crush (metric tone) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 

Meals 

Productron (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Oils 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Cotton 

Area (hectares) 
Production (bales) 
Exports (bales) 
Consumption (tales) 
Ending stocks (beJes) 









Million units 








227.9 
524.1 
90,7 
515.7 
178.1 


219.7 

496.0 
112.1 

525.0 
150.1 


217.4 
495.0 
102.9 
524.9 
120.2 


225,8 
533.0 
102.0 
532,2 
121.0 


231.4 
586.1 
1016 

563.7 
145.4 


222.3 

542.3 
106.9 
559.2 

128.5 


222.4 

560.0 
1094 
550.5 
138.0 


336.0 
822.3 
82.9 
796.4 
2355 


323.2 
784,2 
88,3 
807.1 
215.0 


323.2 

71.0 

95,2 

784,9 

151.0 


320.9 
791.0 
103.8 
814,1 
127.9 


314.2 

820.9 

88,1 

8087 

140.2 


318.0 
803.0 
93.4 
809.9 
1334 


317.8 
857.6 
87.9 
833.4 
167.6 


145.1 
316,7 

12,9 
320,8 

50.9 


1417 

314.5 
11.2 

319.9 
45.5 


145.5 
330.1 

13.9 
3277 

47.8 


146.6 
343,1 

11.7 
336,4 

54. S 


146.6 
350,7 

12.0 
345,7 

59.5 


145.7 
346.4 

14.0 
352.9 

64,9 


144.9 
351.0 

13.9 
354.1 

51.8 


709.0 
1,863.1 

186.5 
1,632,9 

465 2 


664,6 
1,594.7 

211.6 
1,6520 

410.6 


666.1 

1,546.1 

212.0 

1,637.5 
319.0 


693.3 
1,667.1 

217.5 
1,6827 

303.4 


692.4 
1759.7 

201.7 
1718.1 

345.1 


686.0 
1,693.7 

216.3 
1,722.0 

316.6 


685,1 
1*768.6 

211.2 
1,738,0 

347.4 


181.8 

1949 
37.7 
233 


16B4 

210.5 

39.5 

24.0 


164.5 

201.6 

31,5 

22.1 


171,8 

212.5 

35,6 

237 


177.2 

215.9 
33,0 
23.4 


185.0 
223.5 

37.5 
21,7 


184.4 

226.6 

37.9 

23,7 


110.7 
36.7 


115,4 
35.8 


111.1 
37.4 


117,0 
39.9 


1197 
40.7 


125,0 

43.2 


125.2 

41.7 


50.4 
16.9 


53 3 

17.5 


53 3 

18.1 


57.1 
20.4 


58.2 
20.6 


804 
20.6 


60.7 
20.4 


292 

706 
33.4 
82.6 

357 


30.8 

31 1 
29.9 
84.1 

32 8 


33.7 
84,4 
33.1 
85,3 
31.9 


31.5 
79.9 
31.3 
86.7 
26,3 


33.1 
87.0 

29.6 
85.5 
28,0 


34.7 
96.0 
28.3 

84.5 
40,8 


32.7 
82,6 
24.9 
86.7 
38.1 



Red meat 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 

Poultry 5/ 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Ex ports (m etric ton 8)1/ 

Dairy 
Milk production (metric tons) 



1987 



425.7 



1988 



428.9 



1989 



1990 



434,7 



442.0 



1991 



429.4 



1992 



415.0 



1993 1= 



112,9 

111.0 

67 


116.6 

114.6 

7.4 


118,1 

116.7 

7.6 


120.3 

116.1 

7.6 


121.3 

119,3 

8.0 


121.3 
119.6 

7.8 


122.9 

121.3 

8.1 


31.3 

30.6 

1.5 


32.7 

32.0 
1.6 


34.0 
33.2 

1.8 


35,8 

34.9 

2.1 


37.6 

37.1 
2.1 


39.2 

38.8 

2.4 


41.0 

40.5 

2.6 



406.2 



1/ Excludes Intra-EC trade. 2/ Where stocks data not available (excluding USSR), consumption Includes stock changes. 3/ Stocks data are based on 
differing marketing years & do not represent levels at a given date. Data not available for all countries: includes estimated chanoe m USSR grain stocks but 
not abi&ute level. 4/ Calendar ysar data. 1987 data correspond with 1986/87, etc. 5/ Poultry excludes the Peoples Republic of China before 1986. 
P m prelimi nary. F m forecast 

Information contacts: Crops, Carol Whitton (202) 219-0824; red meat & poultry, Linda Bailey (202) 219-1285; deify, Sara Short (202) 219-0770. 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade 



Table 24,— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products 



Export commodities 
Wheat, f.o.b, vessel, Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Corn, To. b. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Grain sorghum, f.o.b. vessel. 

Guff porti (Vbu.) 
Soybeans, f o,b, vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Soybean oil. Decatur Jets 71b,) 
Soybean meal, Decatur (S/ton) 

Cotton, 7- market a vg spot (cts Jib.) 
Tobacco, avg, price at auction (cts./tb.) 
Rice ; f.o.b. mill, Houston ($/cwt) 
Inedible tallow. Chicago (cts.flb.) 

Import commodities 
Coffee, N.Y. spot($/lb,) 
Rubber. N,Y. spot jcts./lb.) 
Cocoa beans, N.Y< (Wb.) 

information contact: Mary Teymourian (202) 219-0824. 





Annual 




1992 








1993 






1990 


1991 


1992 


Aug 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


3.72 
2.79 


3.52 
2.75 


413 

2.66 


3.50 
2,49 


4.05 
4.49 


3.87 
2.67 


3.70 
2.61 


3.31 
2,37 


3.50 
2.64 


356 
2,61 


2.65 

6.24 

22.75 

169.37 


2.69 

6.05 

20.14 

172,90 


2.63 

6,01 

19.16 

177.79 


2.41 

5.86 

17.76 

174.31 


2.46 

6.09 

21,01 

183.37 


2.44 

6.18 

21.29 

187.42 


2.42 

6.26 

21.26 

193.74 


2,30 

6.27 

21.21 

193.41 


2.60 

7.32 

23.96 

229.44 


2.58 

7.01 

23.34 

219.06 


71.25 

169.61 

16.52 

13.54 


69.69 

179.23 

16.46 

13 26 


53,90 

172.56 

16.80 

14.37 


57.56 

165,49 

16.50 

15.42 


56 45 

186,53 

15.00 

15.24 


56.16 
157 44 

15.00 
1594 


56.36 

157.44 

14.18 

15.00 


54.35 

157.44 

13.35 

15.11 


54.35 

158.01 

13.50 

14,95 


53,04 

159.51 

13.50 

14.58 


0.81 

46.28 
0.55 


0.71 

45.73 
0.52 


0,50 

46.25 

0.47 


0,38 

47.05 

0.50 


0,56 

46.41 

0.41 


0.51 
44.17 

043 


0,53 
43,78 

0.42 


0.52 

43.78 

0.41 


0.61 

43,30 

0.45 


063 

43.35 
0.46 



Table 25.— Indexes of Real Trade-Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates ' 







1992 












1993 










Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 
1985 » 100 


MarP 


AprP 


MayP 


June P 


JulyP 


Total U S. trade 2/ 


59.5 


61.9 


65.6 


65,8 


67,3 


68,4 


68.3 


66.1 


66.9 


66.8 


68.7 


Agricultural trade 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 

Wheat 
U,S. markets 
U,S. competitor e 

Soybeans 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 

Corn 
U.S. markets 
U,S. competitors 

Cotton 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 


74.2 
77.2 


75,2 
75,7 


77.6 
77.7 


77.3 
77,4 


78.2 

78,3 


78.4 

78,6 


78,3 

79,1 


77,0 

78.4 


773 

78 9 


76.5 
78.7 


77.3 
79.6 


94.1 
74.4 


94,1 
71,2 


96,5 
73.3 


95.9 
73 3 


97.3 
74.1 


98,1 
73,7 


99,8 
73.0 


98.8 
72,6 


99 7 
72.9 


95.2 
74,9 


95.7 
75.7 


60.4 
53.6 

66.4 
55.6 

70.7 
112.1 


61.9 
533 

67.3 
55,9 

71.6 
109,7 


64,6 
63.6 

69.2 
57,5 

73.3 
110.7 


642 
53,0 

68,9 
57.2 

73.4 
108.4 


65.6 
53,3 

69 6 

57.5 

74.1 
110.5 


65,9 
53.7 

69.3 
57.7 

74,1 
110.2 


65,5 
53,9 

68.6 
57.6 

73.6 
110,4 


63.9 
53.8 

67.1 
56,3 

72,4 
110.0 


64.3 
54,0 

67.1 
56.4 

72.6 
110.3 


64,4 
51.6 

66.5 
57.9 

71.3 
106.8 


65.7 
51.8 

67,1 
59.0 

72.1 
106.4 



1/ Real indexes adjust nomrnal exchange rates for differences *n ratal of Inflation, to avoid the distortion caused by high-inflation countries. A higher value 
means the dollar has appreciated. See the October 1988 issue of Agricultural Outlook for a discussion of the calculations and the weights used. 2/Federal 
Reserve Board Indexof trade-weighted value of the U.S. dollar against 10 major currencies. Weights are based on relative Importance m world financial 
markets, P - preliminary. 

Information contact: Tim Baxter (202) 219-0718, 



Table 26.— Trade Balance 



Exports 
Agricultural 
N on agricultural 
Totals/ 
Imports 
Agricultural 
Non agricultural 
Totaf3/ 
Trade balance 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
Total 

M Fiscal years begin October 1 & end September 30, Fiscal year 1992 began Oct. 1, 1991 & ended Sept. 30, 1992. 2/ Domestic exports including 
Department of Defense shipments (F.A,S. value). 3/ Imports for consumption (customs value). F ■ forecast, — = not available. 

Information contact: Joel Greene (202) 219-0822. 











Fiscal year 1/ 








July 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 
$ million 


1991 


1992 


1993 F 


1993 


26,312 
179,291 
205,603 


27,676 
202,911 
230,787 


35,316 
258,656 
293.972 


39,590 
301.269 
340.859 


40.220 
326.059 
366.279 


37.609 
356,662 
394.291 


42,417 
377.278 
419.695 


42.500 


3,080 
30,337 
33.417 


20.384 
342 r 846 
363.730 


20,650 
367.374 
388,024 


21,014 
409.138 
430.152 


21.476 
441.075 
462.551 


22.560 
456.101 
480,661 


22.588 
463,720 
486.308 


24.323 
467.554 
511.877 


25.000 


1.825 
45.868 
47.693 


5,423 
-163,555 
-158,127 


7.226 
-164,463 
-157,237 


14,302 
-150.482 
-136.180 


18.114 
-139.806 
-121.692 


17.660 
-132.042 
-114.382 


15.021 

-107.038 

-92.017 


13.094 

-110.276 

-92.162 


17,500 


1.255 
-15.531 
-14.276 



58 
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Table 27.— U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports 



EXPORTS 

Animals, liva {no) 1/ 

Meats & preps., excl. poultry (ml) 

Dairy products (mt) 1/ 

Poultry meats (mt) 

Fats, oils, & greases (mt) 

Hides & skins Incl. furskins 
Cattle hWes, whole (no,) 1/ 
Miflkpetts(no,) 1/ 

(3 fa ins & feeds (mt) 
Wheat (ml) 
Wheat flour (mt) 
Rice (ml) 

Feed grains, IncJ. products (mt) 
Feeds & fodders (mt) 
Other grain products (ml) 

Fruits, nuts, & P'+P* {mt} 
Fru It Juices iflcl. 
froz, (1,000 hectoliters) 1/ 
Vegetables & Preps, (ml) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, excl, linlers(mt) 
Seeds (mt) 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds & products (mt) 

Oilseeds (mt) 
Soybeans (mt) 

Protein meal (ml) 

Vegetable oils (mt) 
Essential oils (mt) 
Other 

Total 

IMPORTS 

Animals. Ilw (no J 1/ 

Meats & preps., excl. poultry (ml) 

Beef & veal (mt) 

Pork (ml) 

Dairy products (mt) 1/ 
Poultry & products 1/ 
Fats, oils, & greases (mt) 
Hides & skins, Incl, fur skins 1/ 
Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 

Grains & feeds (mt) 

Fruits, nuts, & preps., 

excl. >jicos (mt) 

Bananas & plantains (mt) 
Fruit juices (1 ,00Q hectoliters) 1/ 

Vegetables & preps, (mt) 
Tobacco- unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 

Nursery stock & cut flowers 1/ 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds & products (mt) 
OHseeds(mt) 
Protein meal (mt) 
Vegetable oils (mt) 

Beverages excl, fruit 

fuicoi (1,000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Coffee, tea, cocoa, apices (mt) 
Coffee, incL products (mt) 
Cocoa beans & products (mt) 

Rubber & allied gums (mt) 
Other 

Total 





Fiscal year 




July 
1993 




Fiscal year* 




July 


1991 


1992 


1993 F 


1991 


1992 


1993 F 


1993 




1,000 units 






S million 






1.235 


1.477 


_ 


101 


546 


567 


WW 


19 


936 


1,108 


2/ 900 


91 


2.773 


3 T 236 


— - 


281 


44 


172 


— 


11 


293 


638 


900 


48 


628 


795 


900 


91 


737 


915 


— 


97 


1,169 


1,392 


1,400 


121 


419 


498 


— 


44 


WW 


__ 


,*— 


w_ 


1,451 


1,337 


WW 


108 


21,54* 


20,322 


— 


1,850 


1,191 


1,107 


— 


95 


3,941 


3,160 


— 


98 


74 


52 


— 


3 


94,583 


100.744 


ww 


6,988 


12,175 


13,858 


3/14,300 


967 


26,792 


34,287 


35,500 


2,820 


2,867 


4,318 


4/ 4,800 


369 


987 


816 


1,100 


75 


191 


165 


WW 


14 


2,395 


2,279 


2,500 


199 


747 


757 


800 


49 


52.353 


50,646 


50,800 


2784 


5,790 


5,793 


5.200 


284 


10,943 


11,267 


5/11,800 


961 


1,882 


2,019 


— 


174 


1.113 


1,449 


— 


148 


697 


807 


— 


77 


2,349 


3,505 


— 


274 


3,038 


3 T 514 


3,600 


271 


6,311 


7,767 


T— w 


700 


338 


427 





38 


2.590 


2,704 


— 


249 


2,597 


2,790 


— 


272 


239 


246 


w- 


14 


1,533 


1,568 


1.500 


94 


1,565 


1,494 


1.200 


81 


2,605 


2,183 


1,400 


112 


514 


701 


— 


17 


617 


659 


700 


25 


569 


492 


— 


29 


219 


154 


— 


9 


22,295 


28,642 


WW 


1,629 


5,643 


7,156 


7,500 


434 


15,615 


19,970 


— 


1,204 


3,807 


4.743 


— 


311 


15,139 


19,247 


20,500 


1,162 


3,465 


4,311 


4,600 


283 


5,626 


7.022 


— 


328 


1,113 


1.431 


— 


59 


1,051 


1,650 


— 


97 


723 


982 


— 


64 


13 


13 


— 


1 


183 


184 


ww 


15 


499 


490 


— 


8 


2,441 


2,733 


— 


245 



128,613 142,498 



147.000 



9,604 



37.609 



42.417 



42,500 



— 22.588 



24,323 



25,000 



3,080 



3,168 

1.191 

811 

322 


2,830 

1,134 

813 

263 


800 
270 


200 
98 
68 
24 


1,131 
3,016 
2,025 

865 


1,275 

2.684 
1,933 

625 


1.700 

1,900 
700 


92 
244 

173 
58 


231 
33 

50 


232 
46 
64 


— 


19 
5 
5 


767 
119 
19 
153 
175 


816 

132 

26 

185 
167 


900 


74 

13 

2 

11 
14 


4,189 


5,446 


4700 


346 


1,282 


1,548 


1,600 


128 


5,650 

3,399 

27,948 


5,883 

3,626 

26.049 


5,990 

3700 

24,000 


434 
286 

2,791 


2,741 
993 
737 


2,919 

1,083 

871 


1,100 


215 
82 

57 


2,416 

215 

18 

169 

1,785 


2,171 

364 

11 

174 

1,623 


400 
200 


127 
20 

1 
4 

51 


2,183 
698 
16 
173 
538 
717 


2,125 

1,299 

10 

214 

578 

633 


2.500 
1,200 

200 


146 

50 
1 
13 
30 
22 


2,077 
445 
412 

1,220 


2,330 
429 
629 

1.273 


— 


217 

30 
58 

129 


959 
151 

57 
750 


1,124 
135 

84 
904 


1,200 


102 

10 

9 

83 


12,987 


13,739 


— 


1,383 


1,858 


2,044 


— 


171 


2,045 

1.116 

700 


2,391 

1,330 

773 


2,210 

1,200 

740 


188 

90 
77 


3,294 
1,831 
1,019 


3,415 
1.798 
1,122 


1,500 
1,000 


246 
111 

94 


792 


920 


1,000 


85 


664 

1,348 


756 
1,503 


900 


69 
126 



1,825 



'FiscalyearebeginOcM AendSepL30. Fiscal year 1993 began Oct. 1, 1992 & ended Sept. 30, 1993. 1/ Not included *i total volume and also 
other dairy products for 1991 & 1992, 2/ Forecasts tor footnoted Items 2/-6Z are based on slightly different groups of commodities. Fiscal 1991 
exports of categories used In the 1991 forecasts were 2/676,000 m , tons. 3/ 16,Q14 million, 4/ 4,426 million I.e. Includes flour. 5/11,065 
million m, tons. 6/ Less than $500, F" forecast. — ■ not available. 

Information contact: Joel Greene (202) 219-0822. 
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Region & country 



WESTERN EUROPE 
European Community (EC-1 2) 
Belgi urn -Luxem bou rg 
Francs 
Germany 
Katy 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom 

Portugal 

Spain , incL Canary Islands 

Other Western Europe 
Switzerland 

EASTERN EUROPE 
Poland 
Yugoslavia 
Romania 

Former USSR 

ASIA 

West AaJa (Mideast) 
Turkey 
Iraq 

IsraeUnel. Gaza &W. Bank 
Saudi Arabia 

South Asia 

Bangladesh 

India 

Pakistan 
China 
Japan 

Southeast Asia 
Indonesia 
Philippines 

Other East Asia 
Taiwan 
Korea. Rep, 
Hong Kong 

AFRICA 
North Africa 
Morocco 
Algeria 

Sub-Sahara 
Nigeria 
Rep. S. Africa 

LATIN AM ERICA 4 CARIBBEAN 
Brazil 

Caribbean Islands 
OentfaJ America 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

CANADA 

OCEANIA 

TOTAL 

Developed countries 

Developing countries 

Other countries 





Fiscal year* 




July 
1993 


Change from year* earlier 
1991 1992 1993 F 


July 


1091 


1992 


1993 F 


1993 




$ million 








Percent 






7 H 312 


7.740 


7.900 


372 


-1 


6 


3 


5 


6,778 


7.184 


7.300 


341 


-1 


6 


1 


5 


464 


461 


— 


24 


9 


-1 


— 


77 


571 


618 


— 


32 


22 


6 


— 


-24 


1.135 


1.091 


— 


47 


2 


-4 


— - 


8 


675 


684 


-* 


20 


-4 


1 


— 


-3 


1 t 561 


1.813 


__ 


96 


-5 


16 


« — 


65 


863 


882 


— 


58 


16 





— 


-26 


251 


240 


_ 


5 


-26 


-4 


— 


-69 


S 55 


951 


— 


36 


-12 


11 


— 


22 


536 


546 


500 


30 


9 


2 





-3 


194 


187 


— 


9 


13 


-4 


— 


-13 


306 


222 


500 


21 


-36 


-28 


150 


39 


46 


49 


— 


6 


-54 


6 


— 


34 


74 


50 


— 


1 


-43 


-32 


— 


-78 


82 


76 


— 


8 


-61 


-8 


— 


42 


1,75* 


2.681 


1.600 


76 


-42 


53 


-41 


-62 


18,094 


17,762 


15.700 


1,348 


-11 


10 


-12 


-4 


1.430 


1,770 


1.900 


136 


-26 


24 


6 


-26 


224 


344 


— 


31 


-14 


54 


— 


-55 














-100 











287 


346 


300 


49 


1 


20 


— 


78 


536 


548 


400 


18 


7 


2 


-20 


-45 


375 


536 


— _ 


28 


-48 


43 


_ 


-28 


67 


123 


— 


1 


-44 


83 


— 


-96 


84 


117 


— 


7 


-19 


24 


— 


-57 


144 


226 


200 


1 


-63 


57 





-68 


668 


681 


400 


6 


-27 


3 


-43 


-4 


7.736 


8.383 


6.200 


662 


-5 


8 


-2 





1.239 


1.470 


_ 


125 


5 


18 





3 


278 


353 


— 


31 


1 


27 


— 


26 


373 


443 


500 


46 


6 


19 


25 


-5 


4,846 


4 r 934 


4,900 


381 


-11 


6 





-1 


1.739 


1.816 


2 r 000 


166 


-4 


10 


5 


26 


2.150 


2 r 200 


2.000 


169 


-20 


2 


-8 


-16 


745 


617 


900 


66 


9 


10 


13 





1.882 


2.304 


2.600 


166 


-6 


22 


22 


-34 


1.386 


1,412 


1 r 800 


86 


-9 


2 


29 


-38 


129 


156 


— 


13 


-21 


21 


— 


-43 


477 


478 


500 


25 


-3 








-32 


692 


709 


600 


44 


-9 


2 


14 


-40 


496 


692 


1 r 000 


80 


2 


60 


11 


-30 


44 


31 


— 


16 


38 


-30 


— 


4.121 


74 


328 


— 


17 


-8 


345 


— 


-75 


5.499 


6 r 438 


6.700 


629 


7 


17 


5 


5 


271 


143 


300 


17 


158 


-47 


200 


356 


1.010 


970 


— 


90 





-4 


-~- 


8 


496 


587 


— 


64 


6 


18 


— 


3 


124 


142 


— 


10 


-16 


14 


— 


-30 


2.885 


3.676 


3,800 


360 


6 


27 


3 


-1 


150 


179 


— 


19 


-20 


18 


— 


56 


307 


394 


400 


31 


-11 


28 





6 


4.408 


4.612 


6,100 


430 


19 


8 


6 


7 


348 


428 


400 


39 


10 


23 





16 


37.608 


42.417 


42.500 


3,080 


-6 


13 





-6 


20,106 


21.969 


22.100 


1,563 


2 


8 





2 


16,831 


19/758 


— 


1 r 510 


-14 


17" 


— 


-I? 


672 


691 


— 


6 


-26 


3 


— 


-4 


Fiscal year 1993 began Oct 1, 1992 4 ended Sepl 


:. 30. 1993. 


F = forecast. 


— ■ not available. 



Information contact: Joel Greene (202) 219-0822, 
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Farm Income 



Table 29.— Farm Income Statistics 













Calendar year 












983 


1984 


1985 


1936 


1987 


1988 
$ billion 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992.P 




1993 F 


141,9 

67.2 

69,6 

5.1 


H7.7 
69.9 
72,9 

4,9 


150.1 

74.3 

59.8 

6.0 


140.0 

63.7 

71.6 

5.7 


Ufi. 5 

65.9 

76.0 

6,6 


158 .4 

71.7 

79,4 

7.3 


168.9 

77.0 

84.1 

7.8 


177,5 

B0 1 

89. S 

7.6 


176,5 

81.9 

66,8 

7.8 


178 
85 
66 

7 


176 

83 

66 

6 


to 185 
to 88 
to 90 
to a 


9.3 
4 1 
5.2 


6,4 
4.0 
4.5 


7.7 
7.6 

0.1 


11,6 

8.1 
3.7 


16.7 
6.6 

10.1 


14.5 
7.1 
7.4 


10,9 
9.1 
1.7 


9,3 
8.4 
0.9 


6.2 
82 

0.0 


9 

9 



11 

11 




to 15 
to 15 
tol 


151 .1 

13.6 

-10.9 

153,9 


159.1 
5,9 
6.0 

168.0 


157.9 

5.6 

-23 

161.2 


152.8 

5.5 

-22 

166.1 


165.1 

5,6 

-23 

168.5 


172.9 

63 

-3.4 

175.8 


179.8 
6,3 
4.8 

190.9 


186.8 
6.2 

3,4 
196.4 


184.7 

5.9 

-0.3 

190.3 


166 
6 

4 
197 


190 

6 

-5 

193 


to 198 
10 7 
to-1 
to 202 


U2.S 

139.6 


118.7 
141.9 


110,7 
132.4 


1050 
125.1 


109 4 
128 a 


118,4 
137,0 


125.1 
144.0 


130.9 
149.9 


131.4 
160,3 


130 
149 


126 
146 


to 134 
(0 1 55 


38.4 
14.2 
16.3 


37.4 
26,1 
28.7 


47 J 

28.8 
30.5 


47.8 
31,0 
32.0 


55. e 
39.7 
39.7 


54,5 
38. B 
37.3 


54.7 

46.9 
43.3 


55,9 
46.5 
41.1 


53.3 
40.0 
34.0 


67 

48 
39 


58 

43 

34 


to 67 
to 50 
to 41 



1. Farm receipts 
Crops (inef. net CCC loans) 
Livestock 
Farm related 1/ 

2. Direct Government payment* 
Cash payment* 
Value of PIK commodities 

3. Oroaecaih Income {1+2)2/ 
4 H Non money Incom* 3/ 

5. Value of inventory chin 9* 

6. Total qto ii term income (3+4+5) 

7. Cash expanse* At 

8. Total expenses 

9< Net cash Income (3-7) 
10, Net farm Income (6-8) 
Da Bated (t987S) 

1/ Income from machine hire, custom work, sales of forest product & other miscellaneous cash sources. 2/ Numbers in parentheses indicate the combination of items 
required to calculate a given Hem, 3/ Value of home consumption of self-produced food ilmputsd gross rental value of farm dwellings. 4/ Excludes capital consumption, 
perquisites to hired labor. A farm household expensed Total may not add because of rounding. F * forecast. 
Note: 1988-92 accounts (primarily expanses) have been rovised to reflect Improved methods for estimating farm Income. CaN contact for Information. 

Information contact: Robert McEiroyf.202) 219-0800. 



Table 30*— Average Income to Farm Operator Households. 



Calendar year 



1988 1989 1090 1991 

$ per operator hou&ohold 



1992 P 



1993 F 



Farm income to household 1/ 
Self-employment farm income 
Other farm income to household 

Plus: Total off-farm income 
Income from wages, salaries, and 

n on -farm businesses 
Income from Interest, dividends. 

transfer payments, etc. 

Equals. Farm operator household income 



4.201 


5*796 


5.742 


4.397 


4.337 


3 r S36 


4 r 723 


4.973 


2.283 


2,629 


364 


1,073 


768 


2.114 


2.010 


2*^29 


26,223 


33.265 


31.633 


35,731 


22 220 


19.467 


24.778 


23.551 


27,022 


6,610 


6.756 


8.487 


8.087 


8.709 


33.030 


32.019 


39.007 


36,025 


40.068 



1/ Farm income to the household equals self-employment Income plus amounts that operator s pay themserve* & famity membera to work on the 
Farm, Income from renting out acreage. & net income from a farm business other than the one being surveyed. Data for 1988-90 are based on 
survey* that did not fully account tor email farms Data for 1991 Include an additional 350,000 Jarms h many with gross salee under $10,000 & 
negative net farm incomes. P * preliminary. F = forecasts, not availabre at this time. 

Information contact: Janet Perry (202) 219-0807. 
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Table 31.— Balance Sheet of the LLS. Farming Sector, 



Assets 

Real estate 

Non-real estate 
Livestock & poultry 
Machinery & motor 
vehicles 
Crops stored 2/ 
Purchased Inputs 
Financial assets 
Total farm assets 

Liabilities 
Real estate debt 3/ 
Non-real estate debt 47 
Total farm debt 
TotaJ farm equity 



Selected ratios 
Debt-to-assets 
Debt-to-equity 
Debt -to-net cash income 



1983 



1984 



Calendar year 1/ 



1985 



1986 



1987 



19BB 
$ billion 



1989 



1990 



1991 



1992 



1993 F 



753.4 

189.8 

49,5 


661.6 

195 2 

49.5 


586.2 

186.5 

46 3 


542.3 
132.1 

47 8 


578,9 

193.7 

58,0 


595,5 

205.6 

62 2 


615.7 

214.1 

66.2 


628 2 

220.2 
70.9 


823,2 

220,7 
68.1 


633 

228 

71 


640 

225 

70 


to 650 
to 235 
to 74 


85,8 
23.6 

30.9 
9432 


65.0 

26.1 

2.0 

32.6 

857,0 


82.9 
22.9 

1.2 

33.3 

772,7 


81.5 

16.3 

2.1 

34,5 

724.4 


60.0 

17.5 

3.1 

35,1 

772.6 


81 2 

23,3 

3,5 

35.4 

801.1 


85.1 ■ 
23,4 

2.6 

36.6 

829.8 


85.4 
22.8 

2.6 

38,3 

848,4 


85,8 

23.6 

2.6 

40.6 

843.9 


86 

24 

4 

43 

861 


83 

23 

2 

43 

870 


10 87 
to 27 

to 4 

to 47 
to 880 


103,2 

87,9 

191.1 

752.2 


106.7 

87,1 

193.8 

663.3 


100.1 

77.5 

177.6 

595.1 


90.4 

66.6 

157,0 

567,5 


82.4 

62.0 
144.4 
628.2 


77.6 

61.7 
139.4 
661.6 

Percent 


75.4 

61.8 

137 2 

692.6 


73.7 

53,1 
136.8 
711.6 


74.4 

64.3 

138.8 

705.1 


75 

63 

138 

723 


73 

63 
137 
730 


to 77 
to 67 
to 143 
to 740 


20.3 
25 5 
496 


£2.6 
29.2 
518 


23.0 
29.8 
377 


21.7 
27.7 

326 


18.7 
23 
259 


17.4 
21.1 
256 


16.5 
19.8 
251 


16.1 
19.2 
245 


16.4 
19 7 
260 


16 

19 

244 


15 

18 

220 


to 17 
to 20 
to 230 



1/ As of Dec, 31 2/ Non~GCC crops held on farms plus value above loan rates tor crops held under CCC. 3/ Excludes debt on operator dwellings, but 
Includes CCC storage and drying facilities loans. 4/ Excludes debt for nonfarm purposes. F = forecast. 

Information contacts: Ken Erfckson or Jim Ryan (202) 219-0798. 
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Table 32.— Cash Receipts From Farm Marketings, by State, 



Livestock & products 



Crops 1/ 



Total 1/ 



Region a 
State 






June 


July 
1993 






June 


July 
1993 






June 


Jury 
1993 




1991 


1992 


1993 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1991 


1992 


1993 














$ million 2/ 












NORTH ATLANTA 


























Maine 


292 


301 


26 


25 


192 


213 


2 


15 


484 


513 


28 


41 


New Hampshire 


63 


65 


5 


5 


79 


79 


3 


5 


142 


144 


8 


10 


Vermont 


370 


369 


32 


31 


64 


63 


3 


9* 


434 


452 


34 


40 


Massachusetts 


129 


135 


11 


11 


356 


356 


21 


25 


485 


491 


32 


36 


Rhode UJind 


12 


13 


1 


1 


57 


60 


3 


4 


69 


72 


4 


5 


Connecticut 


208 


240 


23 


21 


264 


249 


13 


19 


472 


489 


36 


40 


New Yo* 


1,793 


1,914 


161 


156 


1,081 


1,032 


67 


78 


2,874 


2 h 946 


228 


236 


New Jersey 


193 


192 


16 


16 


465 


465 


47 


66 


658 


657 


62 


82 


Pennsylvania 


2,405 


2,554 


209 


202 


997 


1,064 


68 


78 


3,402 


3,618 


277 


280 


NORTH CENTRAL 


























Ohio 


1,661 


1,580 


143 


136 


2,484 


2,587 


116 


220 


4,165 


4,167 


259 


356 


Indiana 


1,917 


1,821 


166 


156 


2,583 


2,684 


163 


197 


4,500 


4,505 


329 


353 


.Jinois 


2,353 


2,202 


186 


176 


5,181 


5,431 


360 


363 


7,534 


7.634 


547 


539 


Michigan 


1,288 


1,325 


89 


113 


1,922 


1,962 


105 


176 


3,210 


3,286 


194 


289 


Wisconsin 


4 J 91 


4,313 


367 


346 


1,225 


1,186 


68 


90 


5,417 


5,499 


435 


438 


Minnesota 


3393 


3,622 


307 


306 


3,786 


3,460 


143 


179 


7,378 


7,082 


449 


435 


Iowa 


5720 


5,614 


447 


433 


4,529 


4,716 


272 


376 


10,250 


10,330 


719 


609 


Missouri 


2,268 


2,168 


189 


190 


1,642 


1,935 


169 


118 


3,911 


4,123 


359 


308 


North Dakota 


670 


755 


36 


29 


1,877 


2,339 


134 


152 


2,547 


3,094 


170 


180 


South Dakota 


2,125 


1,966 


146 


114 


1,188 


1,263 


49 


109 


3,314 


3,229 


1M 


223 


Nebraska 


5,933 


5,674 


515 


478 


3,111 


3,109 


130 


194 


9,044 


6,783 


645 


672 


Kansas 


4,600 


4,558 


330 


331 


2,276 


2,442 


322 


343 


7,076 


7,000 


652 


724 


SOUTHERN 


























Delaware 


438 


451 


40 


39 


184 


184 


15 


12 


622 


636 


54 


61 


Maryland 


788 


804 


66 


69 


564 


567 


38 


61 


1,352 


1,391 


106 


129 


Virginia 


1,363 


1 h 353 


97 


106 


753 


781 


60 


61 


2,116 


2,134 


157 


187 


West Virginia 


253 


267 


20 


19 


71 


75 


7 


7 


324 


343 


27 


26 


North Carolina 


2,617 


2,795 


248 


261 


2,339 


2,386 


134 


115 


4 h 956 


5,181 


382 


376 


South Carolina 


549 


545 


41 


41 


677 


632 


69 


38 


1,226 


1,177 


110 


79 


Georgia 
Florida 


2,162 


2,309 


204 


221 


1772 


1764 


114 


94 


3,934 


4,073 


319 


315 


1,172 


1 h 160 


91 


99 


4.953 


4,965 


326 


212 


6,125 


6,145 


416 


311 


Kentucky 


1,705 


1 h 641 


101 


287 


1,491 


1,560 


48 


47 


3 h 196 


3,221 


149 


334 


Tennessee 


1,044 


1,061 


38 


69 


893 


1,042 


44 


33 


1,936 


2,103 


132 


122 


Alabama 


2,237 


2,063 


158 


173 


770 


766 


50 


37 


3,007 


2,830 


208 


210 


Mississippi 


1,276 


1,355 


117 


127 


1,108 


1,247 


42 


28 


2,363 


2,602 


159 


155 


Arkansas 


2,664 


2,702 


245 


242 


1,578 


1,901 


101 


32 


4242 


4,602 


347 


274 


Louisiana 


636 


567 


55 


60 


1,092 


1,259 


21 


18 


1728 


1,846 


76 


78 


Oklahoma 


2,788 


2498 


151 


252 


1,066 


1,137 


201 


175 


3 r S56 


3,635 


352 


428 


Texas 


7,881 


7,523 


674 


727 


4,336 


4,097 


242 


451 


12,217 


11,620 


916 


1,178 


WESTERN 


























Montana 


810 


921 


48 


25 


704 


821 


23 


31 


1 h 514 


1,742 


71 


56 


Idaho 


1,065 


1,173 


91 


86 


1,586 


1,643 


70 


61 


2 h 651 


2,816 


161 


147 


Wyoming 


668 


606 


19 


17 


169 


167 


4 


7 


837 


773 


23 


24 


Colorado 


2,663 


2,955 


256 


216 


1,099 


1,083 


47 


96 


3762 


4,038 


303 


313 


New Mexico 


976 


1,040 


87 


67 


474 


490 


52 


60 


1,452 


1,530 


139 


127 


Arizona 


7S6 


892 


74 


67 


1,081 


943 


57 


53 


1,867 


1,835 


131 


120 


Utah 


550 


556 


44 


47 


171 


182 


10 


16 


721 


738 


54 


63 


Nevada 


209 


202 


16 


13 


88 


71 


4 


6 


297 


273 


20 


19 


Washington 


1,299 


1,532 


127 


117 


2 h 844 


2,922 


171 


178 


4,143 


4,454 


298 


296 


Oregon 
California 


826 


795 


65 


57 


1,699 


1 h 695 


102 


177 


2,525 


2,490 


167 


235 


5,254 


5,055 


423 


487 


12,523 


13,179 


801 


1,005 


17,777 


18,234 


1 h 224 


1,492 


Alaska 


6 


6 








20 


20 


1 


2 


27 


25 


2 


2 


Hawaii 


88 


88 


8 


7 


474 


476 


40 


41 


562 


564 


48 


48 



UNITED STATES 86,780 86,358 7,060 7,352 81,942 84,810 5,153 5,989 168,721 171,166 12,213 13,341 

1/SaJes of farm products include receipts from commodities placed under nonrecourse CCC loans, plus additional gains realized on redemptions during the 
period. 2/ Estimates as of end of current month, Totate may not add because of rounding. 

information contact: Roger Strickland (202) 21 9-0806. To receive current monthly cash receipts via mail or E - Mail contact Linda Farmer at (202) 219^0804, 
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Table 33,— Cash Receipts From Farming 









Annual 






1992 
July 






1993 






1987 


1988 R 


1989 R 


1990 R 


199) R 


1992 R 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 














1 million 












141,844 


151.154 


101.103 


100.973 


168.721 


171.108 


13,533 


12.839 


12.202 


12,576 


12.213 


13,341 


75.993 
44,478 
17,727 
IT. 515 
2,274 


79.434 
40.492 
17.041 

12.808 
2.433 


B4.122 
46,B57 
19.390 

15,372 
2,496 


89.843 
51.911 
20.149 
15,243 
2,540 


86,780 
51 .089 
18,037 
15.122 
2.531 


80.358 
48.427 
19.848 
15.441 
2,042 


7.194 
3.715 

1.741 

t.361 

378 


7.649 
4.347 

1,016 

1,391 

193 


7.640 
4,365 
1.734 

1,301 
180 


7,827 
4,510 
1.793 
1,339 
186 


7.060 
3.799 
1.675 
1.380 
200 


7.352 
3,903 
1.647 
1,424 
378 


05.851 
5.790 

14,035 
4.189 
1.810 


71.720 
7.409 

14.263 
4.540 
2.083 


77.040 
8.247 

17.054 
5.033 
2.415 


80,T30 
7,517 

18.071 
£.489 
2.741 


81.942 
7.410 

19.491 
0.230 
2,880 


64,610 
8.890 

20.073 
5.207 
2.901 


6,340 

1.330 

1.436 

41 

213 


6.289 
347 

1.404 

179 

36 


4.023 

223 

642 

103 

6 


4,748 
258 

847 

34 




6,153 

1.097 

1.100 

00 




0.989 

1,205 

1.512 

18 

63 


ll,2B3 
9.898 
8,065 

10.170 


13.500 
9.818 
9,027 

10,993 


11,860 
11.590 
9,173 
11.657 


12.258 
11,449 
9.440 
12.500 


12,700 

11.552 

0.888 

12.778 


12.990 
11.436 
10,163 
13,065 


453 
1,110 

1.011 
739 


866 

649 

376 

1,131 


402 
1,239 

371 
1,437 


778 
1.390 

353 
1,087 


584 

1.027 

584 

710 


691 
92 B 
937 

733 


10.747 
158.591 


14.480 
105.582 


10.867 
171,914 


9,298 
179.218 


8.214 
175.500 


9,109 
179.338 


82 
13.615 


3.930 
10.770 


2,00 1 
14.263 


945 
13.520 


350 
12.509 


107 
13,448 



Farm msrfceiingi&CCG loam" 

Lhwitock & product* 
Meal inimaJs 
Daily product) 
Poultry Aagg I 
Other 

Crop* 
Food grain ■ 
Fafld crop* 
Cotton (ifnt 5 teed) 
7obacco 

OH-bearing crops 
Vegetable! fcmsfons 
Frurts&tre* null 
Other 

Government payment! 
Total 

'Sales of farm product! Incfuda recefpt* From commodities Ptaced under nonracouroa CCC loom, plui addition*) gain* realized on redemption! during ifre period, R ■ revised. 

Information contact' Roger Strickland (202)219-0808, To receive currant monthly cash receipti via mail or E-M&JI context Linda Farmer et {202) 219-0804. 



Table 34,— Farm Production Expenses 



Calender year 



Feed purchased 
Livestock & poultry purchased 
Seed purchased 
Farm-origin inputs 

Fertiliser & lime 
Fuels* oils 
Electricity 
Pesticides 
Manufactured Input i 

ShorHerm interest 
Reel • state Interest 1/ 
Total interest charges 

Repair 6. maintenance 1/ 
Contract 6. hired labor 
Machine hire A. custom work 
Marketing, storage. A. 
transportation 

Misc. operating expenses V 2i 
Other operating expenses 

Capital consumption M 
Taxes M 

Net rent to non operator 
landlords 
Other overhead expenses 

Total production expenses 



1984 



19,383 
9,487 
3,386 

32.256 

8.360 
7.296 
2.060 
4,668 
22,404 

10.396 
10.733 
21.129 

6,418 

9.427 
2.566 

4.012 
10.331 
32.7S1 

20.847 
4,337 

8.150 
33.334 



1985 



16.949 
9.164 
3.126 

29.261 

7,512 
4436 
1,878 
4.334 

20,159 

6,73£ 

9.878 

18.613 

6-370 
10.008 
2.354 

4,127 
10,010 
32,868 

19,299 
4.642 

7.690 
31.531 



1966 



17.472 

9.758 

3,186 

30,418 

6,820 
lUtO 
1,785 
4.324 
18.249 

7.387 

9,131 

16,496 

6,426 
9,464 
2.099 

3.652 

9*759 

31.420 

17,786 
4,612 

6.099 
28,499 



1967 



17,463 

11,842 

3.259 

32.564 

6.453 
4,957 
2.156 
4,512 
18,076 

6.767 

8.205 

14.972 

6,759 
9,975 

2.105 

4.078 
11,171 
34.068 

17.091 
4.853 

7,124 
29.069 



1968 



20,246 

12,764 

4*062 

37-071 

7.681 
4.800 
2.360 
4.146 
18,987 

6.874 

7.581 

14.255 

7,717 
10.954 
2,510 

3,516 
12.001 
36.697 

17.378 
4,955 

7.684 

30,016 



1989 

% million 

20.744 

13.136 

4,400 

38,281 

8,177 
4,772 
2.648 
0,013 
20.610 

8.660 

7,190 

13.850 

6,407 
11.928 

2.937 

4,206 
12.003 
39,481 

17,803 
5,214 

8.731 

31.807 



1990 



20.387 

14,633 

4,521 

39,742 

6,210 
0,790 
2.607 
5.364 
21.971 

6.528 

6.740 

13,266 

6.553 

13.950 

2.959 

4,211 
12,727 

42,400 

17,662 
5.690 

9.164 
32.617 



1991 



19.330 

14,272 

5.119 

38.722 

8.671 
5,599 
2,634 
6,324 
23,229 

6,124 

5.963 
12.086 

8.630 
13,926 
3,085 

4.719 
13,539 

43.699 

17.645 
5.613 

9,112 
32,370 



1992P 



19.832 

13.780 

4,918 

38,531 

8,340 
5,311 
2.611 
6.475 
22.736 

5,793 

5,592 

11,385 

8.469 

14.060 

3.317 

4,542 
12.844 
43,232 

17.769 
5,838 

9,603 
33.210 



1993F 



18,000 to 22.000 

12,000 to 16.000 

4,000 (06.000 

37.000 to41,000 



7.000 
4,000 
2,000 
6.000 
21,000 



to 9,000 
to 7,000 
to 4.000 
to 6.000 
to 25,000 



141.376 132,433 125.084 128.772 



1 /Includes operator dwellings, 2/ Beginning In 1982. miscellaneous operating expenses include other livestock purchases, dairy assessments & feeding fees 
paidbynonoperalors. Totals may not add because of rounding. P ■ prsliminary. P - forec 



137.026 144,029 

nsesinclu 
■ forecast. 



4,000 to7 t OOO 

5.000 to 7,000 

10.000 to 14,000 

8,000 to 10.000 

12.000 to 16,000 

2,000 to 4.000 

3,000 to 5.000 

10,000 10 14,000 

41,000 1046,000 

16.000 to 20,000 

5,000 lo 7.000 

9.000 to11.000 

32,000 to 35.000 

149,697 150,307 149.094 160,000 to152.000 



Information contacts: Chris McGath {202) 219-0804, Robert McEUoY (202) 219-0800. 
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Table 35.-CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function 



COMMODITY/PROGRAM 
Feed grains 
Corn 

Grain sorghum 
Barley 
Oats 

Com 4 oat products 
Total teed grams 

Wheat 

5 ice 
pi and cotton 

Tobacco 
Dairy 
Soybeans 
Peanuts 

Sugar 
Hon ay 
Wool 

Operating expense 3/ 
Interest expenditure 
Export program* 4/ 
1989/93 Disaster/Tree/ 
livestock assistance 
Other 

Total 

FUNCTION „ 

Price- sup port loans (not) 
Direct payments 5/ 

Deficiency 

Diversion 

Dairy termination 

Loan Deficiency 

Other 

Disaster 
Total direct payments 

1988-93 crop disaster 
Emergency livestock/tree^ 

forage assistance 
Purchases (net) 
Producer Storage 
payments 
Processing, storage, 

& transportation 

Operating expense 3/ 
Interest expenditure 
Export programs*/ 
Other 

Total 

1/ Ftscal 1988 wool & mohfl 











Fiscal year 










1985 


1936 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 
S million 


1991 


1992 


1993 E 


1994 E 


4.403 

463 

336 

2 

7 
5.211 


10,524 
1JS5 

471 

26 

5 

12,211 


12,346 

1,203 

394 

17 

7 

13.967 


ft, 227 

764 

57 

-2 

7 
9.0S3 


2,863 

467 

45 

1 

8 

3,384 


2.450 

361 

-93 

-5 

8 

2721 


2.387 
243 

71 

12 

9 

2722 


2,105 

190 

174 

32 

9 

2.610 


4.882 

400 

203 

15 

9 

5,509 


3.421 

310 

133 

12 

7 

3, £83 


4,691 

990 

1,553 


3 t 440 

947 

2.142 


2.S36 

906 

1786 


678 
128 
666 


53 

631 
1,461 


806 
667 
-79 


2.958 

867 
382 


1719 

715 

1.443 


2.424 
1,036 

2.304 


2.304 

955 

2,329 


455 

2,085 

711 

12 


253 
2.337 

1.597 
32 


-346 

1.166 

-476 

6 


-463 

1,295 
-1.676 

7 


-367 

679 

-86 

13 


-307 

605 

5 

1 


-143 

839 
40 
48 


29 
232 
-29 

41 


130 

315 

9 

-11 


25 
249 

-37 
4 


184 

81 

109 


214 

89 

123 


-65 

73 

152 


-246 

100 

1/ 5 


-25 
42 

93 


15 

47 

104 


-20 

19 

172 


-19 

17 

191 


-27 

15 

176 


-24 

15 
196 


346 

1.435 

134 


457 

1,411 

102 


535 

1.219 

276 


614 
425 

200 


620 
98 

-102 


618 
632 
-34 


625 

745 
733 


6 
532 

1.455 


6 
98 

3.142 


6 

39 

1,833 



-314 



486 



371 



1.665 


3,919 
110 


2/161 
609 


121 
2 


1.054 
-168 


1,389 
636 


2,346 
1,297 



17.683 25.841 22.408 12.461 10,523 6.471 10.110 9738 



6.272 13,628 12,199 



4,579 



-926 



-399 



419 



584 



17.150 15.420 



2.152 



6,302 


6.166 


4,833 


3,971 


5.798 


4.178 


6.224 


5.491 


8.573 


7,307 


1,525 


64 


382 


8 


-1 




















489 


587 


260 


168 


189 


96 


2 











27 


60 





42 


3 


21 


214 


385 


425 























140 


203 


249 











6 


4 

















7.827 


6.746 


5,862 


4.245 


6,011 


4.370 


6.341 


5,847 


9,161 


7,981 














3.386 


21 5 


6 


960 


1.328 


2342 











31 


533 


156 


115 


94 


61 


4 


1,331 


1,670 


-479 


-1.131 


116 


-48 


646 


321 


453 


376 


329 


485 


832 


658 


174 


1B5 


1 


14 


12 


69 


657 


1.013 


1.659 


1.113 


659 


317 


394 


185 


121 


135 


346 


457 


535 


614 


620 


618 


625 


e 


6 


6 


1.435 


1.411 


1,219 


425 


98 


632 


745 


532 


98 


39 


134 


102 


276 


200 


-102 


-34 


733 


1.455 


3 4 U2 


1.833 


-648 


329 


305 


1727 


-46 


669 


86 


-260 


616 


1,269 


17,683 


25 r 84l 


22.406 


12,461 


10.523 


M71 


10.110 


9.738 


17,150 


15,420 


s were S130 ,635,000 but include a one-time advance appropriation of $126,108,000. which was 

rv. fl/ADoroximatelv St. 5 billion in benefit* to farmers under the Disaster Assistance Act OM989 were 



incofporate the aggregate outlay impact of the FY 1993 Disaster Supplemental for the Midwest nooas ana me umra D u« cudgel neconcnrntiun ™ 
1993 The impact of the Disaster Act and the Reconciliation Act on outlay estimates for individual CCC commodities Is not reflected In this table. 
Minus {-) indicates a net receipt (excess of repayments or other receipts over gross outlays of fund*). 



Information contact; Richard Pazdalski (202) 720-5148, 
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Table 36.— Food Expenditures 







Annual 


1992R 




1993 




1993 


year-to-date 




1990R 


1991R 


July 


Aug 


SeptP 


July 


Aug 


SeptP 












$ bfllion 










Sales 1/ 

Off-premise use 2/ 
Meals & snacks 3/ 


302.6 
225.3 


315,3 
232.4 


319.4 
240.4 


28.8 
22.5 


27.0 
22.2 

1992 5 billion 


26 6 

20.8 


1877 
I45.fi 


214.7 
168.0 


2413 
1SS.S 


Seles 1/ 

Off-premise use 2/ 
Meals & snack* 3/ 


312 9 
2377 


317.8 
237.1 


319 3 
240,3 


28,3 

22,1 


26.5 
21, a 


26.0 
20.4 


164,3 
144,2 


2107 
166,0 


236.7 
166 3 










Percent change from year earlier ($ bil.) 








Sales 1/ 

Off-pram lee use 2/ 
Meals & snacks 3/ 


89 

7.2 


42 
3.2 


1.3 
3.4 


2.9 

9.6 


-0.6 
4.6 


2,3 
5.4 


2.0 
5.6 


1.7 
5,5 


1.8 
5.5 










Percent change from year 


earlier (1992$biL) 






Sales 1/ 




















Off-premise use 2/ 


2.2 

2.4 


1.5 
-0.2 


0.5 
1.3 


0.4 
7,8 


-2,8 
2.9 


0.4 
3.5 



4,1 


-0.3 
4.0 


-0.3 
3,9 



1/ Food only (excludes alcoholic beverages). Not seasonally adjusted. 2/ Excludes donation! & home production. 31 Exdudes 
donations, child nutrition subsidies, A meals furnished to employees, patients, & inmates R ■ revised, P « preliminary. 

NOTE: This table differs from Personal Consumption Expenditures (PCE). table 2. for several reasons: (1) this series Includes only food 
nonalcoholic beverages A pet food which are included in PCE: (2) this series to not seasonally adjusted, whereas PCE Is seasonalfy 
adjusted at annual rate*: (3) this series re pons sates only, but PCE includes food produced & con lumed on farms & food furnrsheoto 
employees: (4) this series Includes all sale* of meals & snacks. PCE includes only purchases using personal funds, excluding business 
travel & entertainment. For a mof» complete discussion of the differences, see 'Developing an integrated Information System for the 
Food Sector/ Agr, Econ. Rpi. No, 57S. Aug 1987. 

Information contact: Aden Manchester (202) 219-0680. 



Transportation 



Rail freight rate index 1/ 
(Dec, 1984=100) 
All products 
Farm products 
Grain 
Food products 

Grain shipments 

Rail carloadings (1 ,000 cars) 2/ 

Barge shipments (mIL ton) 3/ 
Freeh fruit & vegetable shipments 4/ 5/ 

Piggy back (mil. cwt) 

RalrfmiL cwt) 

Truck (mil. cwt) 

Cost of operatrr>g trucks 
hauling produce 4/ 
Fleet operation (cteJmile) 



130,5 



126.5 



Fruit 


-Vegetable Ship 

Annual 


^merits 
















1992 








1993 






1990 


1991 


1992 


Aug 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


107.5 
110.4 
110.1 
105.4 


109.3 
111.4 
111 2 
108.1 


109.9 
111,1 
111 4 
1067 


109.9 
110.2 
110.3 
10B.1 


110.6 
113.5 
114.5 
108.9 


110.6 
113.5 
114.5 
106.6 


110.6 P 
113.3 P 
114.2 P 

108.7 p 


1107 P 
113.2 P 
114,1 P 
108.8 P 


1107 P 
1132P 
114.1 P 
10B9P 


110.6 P 
113.2P 
114.0P 
108.9 P 


27,6 
3.8 


26.6 
3.3 


27.4 


26.1 
4.6 


30.1 P 
3.0 


28.0 P 
25 


24.7 P 
3.7 


24,7 P 
3.7 


25.9 P 

0.4 


25.8 P 
17 


1.6 
2.3 

41.5 


1.5 

2.1 

41.9 


1.6 

2.6 

44.0 


1.2 

1,0 

3S.9 


1.6 

2.8 

44.0 


1.5 

2.0 

43.2 


2.0 

3.0 

57.4 


1.9 
3,2 

55.6 


11 

1.8 
46 5 


1.0 
0.6 

39,4 



124.1 



124 7 



127.0 



1/ Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 2/ Weekly average: from Association of American Railroads. 3/ Shipments on Illinois & Mississippi waterways. 
U S. Corps of Engineers. At Agricultural Marketing Service. U50A. 5/ Preliminary c' * 



127.0 127.3 127.2 

MKfs. 3/Shipmentson lllfn 
f data for 1 993. P m preliminary. — = not available. 



127.0 



126.2 



Information contact: T.O. Hutchinson (202) 219-0640. 
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indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 38-— Indexes of Farm Production, input Use & Productivity ' . 



New data are being incorporated. The table will appear in the December issue. 
Information contact: Eldon Ball (202) 219-0432. 



Food Supply & Use 



Table 39.— Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities ^ 



Commodity 



1985 



1986 



1987 



1988 



1989 



1990 



1991 



1992 P 











Pounds 








124,9 


122,2 


117.4 


119.5 


115.9 


112.4 


111.9 


114.1 


74.6 


74.4 


69.6 


68.6 


65.4 


64.0 


63.1 


62.8 


1.6 


1.6 


1.3 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


08 


1.1 


1,0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


47.7 


45.2 


45.6 


48 8 


48.4 


46.4 


46.9 


49.6 


45 2 


47,1 


50,7 


51.7 


53.6 


55.9 


58.0 


60.1 


36.1 


37.0 


39.1 


39 3 


40 H 5 


42,1 


43.9 


45.9 


9.1 


10.2 


11.6 


12.4 


13.1 


13.8 


14.1 


14.2 


15.0 


15,4 


16,1 


15.1 


15.6 


15.0 


14.8 


14.7 


32.9 


32.6 


32.7 


31.6 


30.4 


30.1 


30.0 


30.2 


22.6 


23.1 


24.1 


23.7 


23,8 


24,6 


25.0 


26 


12.2 


12.1 


12.4 


11 5 


11.0 


11.1 


11.1 


11.3 


6.5 


7.0 


7.6 


8.1 


8,6 


9.0 


9.4 


10.O 


3.9 


4.0 


4.1 


4.1 


4,3 


4.6 


4.6 


4.7 


4 1 


4.1 


3.9 


3.9 


3,6 


3,4 


3.3 


3.1 


2297 


228.6 


226.5 


222.4 


224.3 


221,7 


221.2 


218.5 


123.4 


116.5 


111.9 


105.7 


97.6 


90.4 


87.4 


84.1 


93.7 


98.6 


100. 6 


100,5 


106,5 


108,4 


109.9 


109.4 


12.6 


13.5 


14.0 


16.1 


20.2 


22,9 


23.9 


25.0 


6.7 


7.0 


7.1 


7.1 


7.3 


7.1 


7.3 


7.5 


4.1 


4.4 


4.4 


4.7 


4.3 


4.1 


4.2 


4,3 


18.1 


18.4 


18.4 


17.3 


16.1 


15.8 


16.3 


16.4 


6.9 


7,2 


7.4 


8.0 


8,4 


11 


7.4 


7.1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


2,0 


2,8 


3,5 


3,1 


593.8 


591.5 


601 3 


582.9 


565,2 


569.7 


565,2 


564.6 


64.3 


64.4 


62.9 


63,0 


60,4 


622 


63.8 


65.6 


15.7 


16.0 


15 2 


14.8 


14,6 


15.3 


14,8 


15.2 


22.9 


22,1 


21,4 


21,5 


21,5 


22.2 


22.4 


22,4 


3.7 


3.5 


2.7 


2.6 


2,1 


2.5 


3.1 


41 


23.6 


24.2 


25.4 


25,8 


24.0 


242 


252 


25.6 


110.6 


117.4 


121.6 


120.7 


123,1 


1168 


113.2 


122.7 


12.7 


12.9 


13.6 


13,3 


13.3 


13.5 


12 3 


144 


2,9 


2.7 


3.1 


3.3 


3,2 


3.6 


3.1 


3.2 


3.3 


3.6 


3.9 


3,8 


4.6 


4.3 


3.9 


47 


66.9 


65.0 


70.0 


64.7 


67,0 


59.6 


638 


59.6 


103.O 


100.5 


1O7.0 


111.5 


1155 


113.3 


110.4 


109.3 


95.1 


95.6 


95.1 


91,2 


98.7 


101.7 


103.4 


106.3 


19.6 


18.5 


19.3 


21.1 


20,7 


20.5 


21.6 


20.6 


122.4 


126.0 


125.9 


122.5 


127.1 


127.8 


130,6 


133.5 


5.4 


4.4 


4.4 


4.1 


4 1 


46 


4.0 


4.3 


6.3 


6.4 


6.4 


6.9 


7.0 


60 


6.5 


6.4 


2,3 


2.2 


22 


23 


2.4 


2.6 


2.3 


2.4 


156.1 


162.1 


170.8 


173.7 


175.4 


183.5 


185.4 


187.0 


124.7 


125.7 


130.0 


130,0 


129.6 


135.8 


136,5 


138,3 


9.0 


11.6 


14.0 


14.3 


15,2 


16.2 


16.6 


16.6 


131.3 


129.6 


133.7 


135.1 


137.3 


140.7 


141.7 


143,3 


10,5 


10.5 


102 


98 


10.1 


10.3 


10.5 


10.6 


3.7 


3.6 


3.8 


3.8 


4.0 


4.3 


4.6 


4,6 



fled meats 2/3/4/ 

Beef 

Veal 

Lamb & mutton 

Pork 
Poultry 2/3/4/ 

Chicken 

Turkey 
Fish & shellfish 3/ 
Egos 4/ 
Dairy products 

Cheese (excluding cottage) 2/5/ 

American 

Italian 

Other cheese 6/ 

Cottage cheese 
Beverage milks 2/ 

Fluid whole mlfk 7/ 

FtuH lowfal milk 8/ 

Fluid skim milk 
Fluid cream products 9/ 
Yogurt (excluding frozen) 
Ice cream 
Ice milk 
Frozen yogurt 
AJI dairy products, milk 

equivalent, milkfat basis 10/ 
Fats & oils — Total fat coniert 

Butter & margarine (product weight) 

Shortening 

Lard & edible tallow (direct use) 

Salad ^cooking oils 
Fresh fruits 11/ 
Canned fruit 12/ 
Dried fruit 
Prolan fruit 

Selected fruit juices 13/ 
Vegetables 11/ 

Fresh 

Canning 

Freezing 
Potatoes, alt 11/ 
Sweetpotatoes11/ 
Peanuts (shelled) 
Treenuts {shelled) 
Flour&cereal products 14/ 
Wheat flour 
Rice (milled basis) 
Caloric sweeteners 167 
Coffee (green bean equiv.) 
Cocoa (chocolate liquor equiv.) 

1/ In pounds, retail weioht unless otherwise stated. Consumption normally represents total supply minus exports, nonfood use, & ending 
stocks. Calendar -vear data except fresh citrue fruite, peanuts, tree nuts, & rice, which are on crop-year basis, 2/ Total may not add due to 
rounding. 3/ Bonofoss. trimmed weight Chicken aeries revised to exclude amount of ready-to-cook chicken going to pet food as well as 
some water leakage thai occures when chicken is cut up before packaging 4/ Exlcudet shipments to the U.S. territories, 5/ Natural 
equivalent of cheero Jk cheese & other dairy products. Includes miscellaneous cheese not shown separately. & includes Swiss, Brick, 
Munster. cream. Neufchatel, Blue, Gorgonzola, Edam, & Gowda. 7/ PJaJn & flavored. 8/ Plain & flavored & buttermilk. 9/ Heavy cream, 
light cream, hall & half. & sour cream & dip . 10/ Includes condensed & evaporated milk & dry milk products. 1 1/ Farm weight. 
12/ Excludes pineapples & berries. 13/ Single strength equivalent. 14/ Includes rye, corn, oat, & barley products. Excludes quantities 
used in alcoholic beverages, corn sweeteners. & fuel. 15/ Dry weight equivalent. — not available, P = Preliminary. 

Information contact: Judy Jones Putnam (202) 219-4882. 



TTie Unled States Department of Agriculture (USOA) prohtxu dscrirmnaiion to Ms programs on the basis of race, color, national origin, sex. reugjon, age. dlsabB- 
Ity, poJUcal beliefs and martai or umlkaJ sUius (UtA ail prohfoUed bases apply 10 all programs). Persons wtth dsabllties who require alternative means lor 
communication ol program information (bralle, large print, audloiape, etc) should contact the USDA Otlice ot Communications at (202) 720-5881 (voice) or 
(202) 720-7806 (TDD). 

To me a complaint, write the Secretary ot Agriculture. US. Department of Agriculture, Washington. D.C.. 20250, or call (202) 720-7327 (voice) or (202) 720-1 127 
(TOO). USDA Js an equal opportunity employer. 




New from USDA's Economic Research Service 

CALL-ERS 

CALL-ERS is a new electronic bulletin board service available 
free to users of ERS information and data. Use CALL-ERS to: 

• Download timely situation and outlook summaries 

• Download selected situation and outlook tables as electronic 
spreadsheets. 

• Download samples of electronic data products. 

• Stay informed about new reports and data products from ERS. 

Shop our on-line catalog 
for periodicals, reports, vid- 
eos, and data products. 

CALL-ERS supports 
1200 and 2400 baud com- 
munications {N,8,1) on 
1-800-821-6229 and 
1-202-219-0377. 

Call from your 
computer today! 




USD A 's Newest Series 



Issues for the 1990's 



This new agricultural series offers over 80 
timely factsheets organized into these 
categories: 

■ Trade 

■ Conservation 

■ Commodity Programs 

■ Marketing 

■ Food and Nutrition 

■ Rural Economy 

■ Environment 

■ Technology 

These reports streamline research topics, 
graphically present the latest USDA data 
and analyses, and target the most 
Important agricultural issues you'll face in 
this decade. 

Each 2-page factsheet gives you the 
information you need in an efficiently 
organized format. You'll receive the first 
set of reports in an attractive 3-ring 
binder. You'll receive future reports as 
they are released and an updated index 
to help you keep your binder up-to-date. 
All this for only $24.50. For foreign 
addresses (includes Canada), the price is 
just $31. 



To order, just dial ERS-NASS at 

1 -800-999-6779 (toll free in the US. and 

Canada), and ask for Issues for the 199Q's 

(ISSUE 90). Other areas, please call 
1-703-834-0125. 

Interested in Electronic Copies? 

We'll be releasing a set of diskettes 
containing all reports In Issues for the 
1 990*s. The set will be divided into the 8 
topic areas to be fully compatible with 
the notebook. For more information, call 
1-202-219-0512, Or, send your name, 
address, and daytime phone number to: 

Electronic Issues 

1301 New York Ave,, NW, 

Roam237-H 

Washington, DC 20005-4789 

We'll send you Information on the 
electronic series when it becomes 
available. 




A 





History of 





American Agriculture, 



1 776- 1990 





For an entertaining, informative summary of the highlights of agriculture in 
America, order your copy of this wall chart today. This 50" x 45" wall chart 
explodes with photographs, drawings, maps, and charts that depict significant 
events in the history of American agriculture. The time-line wall chart provides 
a decade-by-decade account of the economic and social trends, technologies, 
legislation, movements, and efforts that have shaped U.S. agriculture from 
pre-Colonial times to the present. 



Tb order, call 1-800-999-6779 or send $20.00 by check or money order to 
ERS-NASS, 341 Victory Drive, Herndon, VA 22070. Ask for POST11. 
For foreign orders, call 703-834-0125, or if ordering by mail, add 25% 
for shipping and handling, 



United States 
Department of Agriculture 

1301 New York Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20005-4789 

OFFICIAL BUSINESS 

Penalty for Private Use, $300 



FIRST CLASS 

POSTAGE* FEES PAID 

USDA 

PERMIT NO, G-145 



MOVING? To change your address, send 
this sheet with Label Intact* showing new 
address to: EMS Information, Rm 22B 
1301 New York Ave., NW, Washington, 
DC 20005-4 7B9 



v\ Want to Subscribe? \^\ Time to Renew? 



Subscribe to Agricultural Outlook today! If you already subscribe to this timely periodical note that expira- 
tion information about your subscription appears on the top line of your mailing label The expiration informa- 
tion will appear in one of two formats: 1-AGO 2 (this means you have TWO issues remaining in your 
subscription) or APR95 (expiration date is April 1995), Disregard this notice if no renewal information appears. 
Call toll free, 1 -800-999-6779, and tell us whether you want to subscribe or renew, or return this form to: 
ERS-NASS, 341 Victory Drive, Herndon, VA 22070, 

Agricultural Outlook 

□ Yes! I want to start my subscription, 

□ Yesl I want to renew my subscription. 
New subscribers: 

Name: 







1 Year 


2 Years 


3 Years 


Domestic: 


□ 


$42.00 


a $82.00 


□ $122.00 


Foreign: 


□ 


$52.50 


Q $102.50 


□ $152.50 



Renewals: 



Address: 



City, State, Zip:. 



Daytime phone: ( 



ATTACH MAILING LABEL HERE 



Payment method: 

Q Bill me (domestic orders only). 
Q Enclosed is $. , 



Use purchase orders, checks drawn on U.S. banks (and in U.S. funds), 
cashier's checks, or international money orders. Make payable to 
ERS-NASS. Please do not send cash. 



Credit card orders: □ MasterCard □ Visa Total charges $_ 



Cradlt cajtf 
numbers 



Card aspiration 
data: 



MontVTtv 



For fastest service, call our toll-free order desk 1-800-999-6779, 

in the U.S. and Canada; other areas please call 703-834-01 25, 

or FAX this page to 703*834-01 10. 






